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BIRD LORE 


Few living things have better right to pessi- 
mism than the domesticated turkey, not to be 
confused with a Broadway flop or the Australian 
bustard. Yet, in sacrificing his carunculated head 
to man’s appetite, the turkey achieves a moment 
of truth, with or without cranberry sauce, worthy 


Turkey raising is big business in WMT land. 
The young turkey is a Tot of trouble to raise, but 
once out of the , So to speak, he pays off 
with cash-type money. Iowa’s 1959 crop is ki 

of nervous and won't stand still for accurate 
counting, but it’s around eight million, which is 


a lot of white meat. 


of the most incorrigible optimist. Sartorially 
gaudy, with a taste in plumage completely lack- 
ing in restraint, the male bird frequently forgets 
his tame status and struts with the crass a ion 
of his wild progenitors. 

Centuries before the turkey was discovered by 
Europeans in 1518, the Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest used him, not as food, but to supply 


People raising is also big business in WMT 
land. The 1959 crop isn’t a bit nervous; it has 
been accurately counted (734,600 tv homes — 
NCS No. 3) and, like previous crops, 
WMT-TV a cynosure. WMT-TV provides domi- 
nant coverage of three of Iowa’s six largest cities, 
plus coverage of more than half the tv families 


feathers for burnt offerings. These were plucked in Iowa. 

from the live bird and probably made him even 

wilder. In 1782 Benjamin Franklin urged Con- WMT-TV 

gress to use the turkey, unplucked, as a national Cedar Rapids—Waterloo 
emblem. Although the eagle claque won out, the CBS Television for Eastern lowa 


turkey, without Franklin sponsorship, achieved 
dou distinction as a succulent symbol of 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Affiliated with WMT Radio; KWMT Fort Dodge 
National Representatives: The Katz Agency 
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From. the Publisher's Notebook 


MEDIA'S ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE 


Discerning buyers of space and time are giving more thought these days to 
the communicative nature of media. What does the editorial direction of a 
publication or the entertainment content of a broadcast program mean to 
the human minds that are reached by them? William E. Matthews discussed 
this subject in October Meptia/scope. It is touched upon in this issue b; 
Jerome Greene, who studies the qualities of communicativeness and venture- 
someness that are found in varying degrees among audiences of magazines 
and are in some way related to the editorial content. Dr. Ernest Dichter 
recently made a study of Esquire in which the same quality of venturesome- 
ness, that is, the readiness to try new products, was noted among that publi- 
cation’s readers. 

The ability to communicate is the third factor that must be added to the 
other two that are being most widely discussed in media-buying circles 
today: exposure and perception. Exposure is the main function of the medium. 
It is its service in making possible that its audience sees or hears an adver- 
tising message. Perception is largely the responsibility of the advertiser. 
It is the awareness that an audience gains of the advertiser’s message, an 
awareness that may be influenced largely by the attention-compelling power 
of the advertisement or commercial itself. 

But whether the reader or. viewer is sympathetic, whether he is readily 
persuaded and believes’ the message, is in some degree the responsibility of 
the medium as well as that of the advertiser. It is this twilight zone between 
exposure and perception that is the most difficult to isolate and define, 
principally because it is almost impossible to express in quantities that can 
be measured in numbers. 

Obviously, some media possess a temper and spirit that are transmitted to 
their audiences, and in some complex way have the power to sell a package 
or an idea. But it is a very subtle area that needs a lot of study, and in many 
cases even the media don’t know the full value of the space and time they 
are offering. 
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“We find that COSMOPOLITAN | 
newsstand circulation means 
greater response in dollar sales” 


More than 162,000,000 books distributed at a retail 
value of almost $500,000,000 represents no mean mer- 
chandising achievement—yet such is the record of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, which has increased its reli- 
ance on Cosmopolitan from 5 pages per year in 1954 
to 17 pages in 1959. 


Writes Mr. Robert Beatty, the man responsible for 
media selection: “We find that newsstand circulation is 
the most responsive for our purposes because the person 
who buys the magazine singly obviously wants it, will 
read it, and thus is a better customer for us.” 


Almost a million times each month readers with re- 
ceptive minds, and above average ‘incomes, put 35¢ on 
the line for Cosmopolitan at the newsstand. Which 
means that Cosmopolitan doesn’t reach for an audience 
—the audience reaches for Cosmopolitan. 


Advertising in a climate of special interest 


Just as Cosmopolitan’s unique format of one theme per 
issue explored in depth singles out a particular audi- 
ence of readers eager to widen their horizons, and to 
enjoy new ideas and new products, so each Hearst 
Special Interest Magazine is dedicated to oné particular 
special interest group. 


As a result, advertisers with related products are sure 
of a pre-conditioned audience—of a magazine in which 
each advertising message is backed by editorial influ- 
ence that provides a tailwind for across-the-counter 
dollar sales. 


HEARST MAGAZINES 
GET ACTION 


Six Keys to Profits Through Action 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 





Marketing begins with 
...and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, which was 

Wy a f # S one of the first national magazines to offe 
regional editions, is still well up at the headgf 
the line when it comes to regional advertising 
and marketing. 


In fact, at the close of the first 6 months of this year, only TV Guide, withits 
multi-million circulation, stood ahead of SI in total pages of regional advertising 
For selective coverage of top-income families all over the country, regional 
marketing begins with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s four primary regional editions 


See below. 


For further details: William A. Marr, Regional Advertising Manager, SPORTS ILLUSTRATE, 
Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE QU REGIONAL EDITIONS OF SPORTS ILLUST 


MIDWEST REGIONAL EASTERN REGIONAL / dy 


Circulation Base 210.000 Circulation Base 250,000 
: Ful) Page Black and White $1,600 Full Page Black and White $1,900 a@ 
ee — whined Four Cola = 2,670 Vv. Full Page Four Color $3,175 V ja 


Circulation Base 175,000, 
Full Page Black and Whit 
Full Page Four Color $2,390 


IN SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ( attional circulation, 900,000 
families weekly) you reach the top of the fastest- 
growing market in the U. S. today: the families whose 
primary interests are sports and the active life. Nearly 
half of family heads earn above $10,000 a year—and 


a 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 110,000 


Full Page 
Black and White $1" 


ull Page 


= 5 Four Color $1,600 
=S = “a 


Eastern Edition 


—* 


except when 5 
*SporTS ILLUSTRATED’s median income highen-than 


that of any weekly read by the whole family. Bach 

regional edition is a reflection of this able-to-buy, 

first-to-buy market—which, along with Sports I 

TRATED’s circulation, has doubled in size in onlyey 
Media/s 
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i A TRUE FAILURE STORY 

> Most of us have had experiences that illustrate 
ip an unusual way the editorial quality of our pub- 
lications or the programing of our stations. This is 
such a Story, a true one and it has a moral. 


In 1958, one of the big media accounts that should 
have been an easy sale for Media/scope was not adver- 
tising with us. A recheck on all the influences 
indicated that we had covered the bases. On this 
particular publication the promotion director was 
king, and both he and his promotion manager were 
favorably disposed toward Media/scope. The adver- 
tising director left the sales promotion up to the 
promotion department but in any case, he liked 
Wedia/scope. The account executive at the agency 
had been very helpful. Our trail ended, with of 
all people, the media buyer on the account. Let's 
call him Joe. 


It would be hard to describe the impact of this 
body blow. It was humiliating. Media/scope should 
have been an odds-on favorite for Joe's business and 
yet he was keeping us off an important list. In talks 
vith him, our salesmen found out he did not subscribe 
to Media/scope. He had looked it over several times 
when he had first been promoted into the media depart- 
pent not too long before and found it not interesting 
or helpful. All the arguments brought to bear on 
him made absolutely no impression and he practically 
told us to give up. While the promotion director 
could have put us on the list over Joe's head, he quite 
properly insisted that Media/scope ought to merit the 
media man's recommendation. 


We thought there must be some clue to Joe's atti- 
tude so we took him to lunch at Christ Cella's, a 
place well known for discussion of advertising prob- 
lems, and wound up a pleasant lunch in a friendly 
atmosphere but with the feeling that there had been 
no real communication and no progress at all. Joe 
tread Advertising Age; he read Printers’ Ink, but he 
did not read Media/scope. 


The conversation turned from business and somehow 
ome of us began to talk to him about his personal 
interests. The conversation swung over to his am- 
bitions and objectives in business life. I was pre- 
pared to hear him talk either about reaching the 
directorship in the media division or possibly 
Switching over to account work, anything but what 
I did hear. 

(over) 





His ambition, and he had been actively Searching 
out openings, was to sell magazine space. He talked 
for the next fifteen minutes about the kind of maga. 
zine he wanted to work on and he named a few, and hoy 
he thought he could sell successfully -- certainly 
as well as some people who were calling on hin. 


Suddenly the whole situation became understandable, 
The light came on. Why should Media/scope be of 
interest to a man who wasn't interested in media- 
buying? The very material that was so carefully 
screened and prepared for Media/scope's advertising 
buyer interest was exactly the kind of material that 
would not fascinate anyone who was on the way out of 
the media-buying business. This guy would have loved 
what we filtered out! 


Very shortly thereafter the advertising columns 
announced Joe's appointment as a space salesman for 
one of the major magazines. I understand he is 
doing fine. 


The moral to this story is: what good is a bird 
in the hand if it is the wrong. bird? Apparently 
Media/scope just won't reach people who are hankering 
for another trade. I'd guess Media/scope won't do 
too well either with people who don’t care whether 
they get ahead or not. 


However, if you feel your medium and market repre- 
sent a worthwhile opportunity for a large audience 
of buyers who are ambitious, who want all the good 
buying information they can lay their eyes on, who 
are trying to make the buying of advertising more 
sensible, more effective and more respected, who have 
a proper perspective on the need to keep up with and 
keep ahead of the perfectly enormous changes coming 
in the buying of advertising in a total marketing 
age, then we can say in all conscience there is no 
other magazine in which you can run your advertising 
promotion that month in and month out is edited to 
meet the special requirements of this kind of buyer 


of advertising. 
Sincerely, 


CLL P7002 


Advertising Director 


P.S. The new media buyer bought Media/scope pronto. 
The account is still running and we have just 
received a new contract for 1960. 


(This insert appears only in those copics going to our complimentary list.) 
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SPREADING 

Tree publishers have already joined the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times in taking steps to muffle com- 
ints of national advertisers that they are ignored by 
newspapers, who, they lament, seem interested most in 
alering to the local merchant. One specific area in which 
they have long felt neglected is lack of incentives to more 
consistent use of newspaper space. 

Now, in addition to the Louisville papers, the Nashville 
henner and Tennessean, Erie (Pa.) Times and News, and 
Orlando Sentinel-Star offer what they call Continuity- 
Impact-Discounts (C-I-D), “a frequency-volume plan 
comparable to radio and television,” designed to encour- 
ygecontinuity in newspaper advertising. 

On the theory that “an advertiser using the same con- 
timuity in newspapers that he is accustomed to using in 
broadeast can achieve new gains in advertising impact,” 
ese papers permit him to sign a contract for the mini- 
mum linage he expects to run regularly in a 13, 26, 39, or 
2 weeks’ period. He can earn a discount of up to 12 per 
eat on all minimum linage run, and up to 13 per cent 
m all linage above his contracted minimum. Minimum 
wekly linage can be as little as 300 lines in the Southern 
papers, 100 in Erie. In addition, the advertiser is permit- 
ted a hiatus of several weeks per year, and may include 
udvettisements for multiple products, even if placed by 
two or more agencies. 

The Louisville papers, who initiated the plan, are invit- 
ig others to join. They are offering other newspapers 
fee use, including name, of the Continuity-Impact-Dis- 
count Plan. 


MCS MARKETING SERVICES COMMITTEE 
Now that the annual meeting of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
tilations is history, the spotlight shifts to the new Market- 
ing Services Committee. And not without reason! This 
committee represents the first real change in years from 
ihe ABC’s traditional approach to media-buying problems. 
Function of the committee is twofold: “to consolidate 
the many facets of the Bureau’s work relating to the mar- 
keting applications of circulation data, and to study and 
"ommend developments which might contribute to 
Seater marketing uses of these data.” 
Minto other words, this simply means that here is 
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a brand new committee which has enough power to go 
places and do things. Indications are that many signifi- 
cant programs could get under way: 

1. Possibly development of an approach to ABC prob- 
lems from the user’s point of view rather then the produc- 
tion of ABC reports and figures, with more emphasis on 
what the customer wants. 

2. Almost certain is a deeper probing into the auditing 
of unpaid distribution of business papers. What about 
business and occupation analysis? Regional editions? 

3. Not overlooked should be a program designed to 
come up with more information on farm coverage—and 
much is needed here. Many changes have taken place in 
rural areas. It’s harder to sort out and identify bona fide 
farmers, as mail addresses (RFD) provide too few cues. 

4. Newspapers need more attention. Urbanized areas 
need more analysis. Population figures should be updated 
better. And what about re-alignments of retail, city and 
trading zones? Will newspaper maps be made mandatory 
in the ABC reports? 


NEW NIELSEN SERVICE 

Twenty agencies and 13 advertisers, with heavy represen- 
tation among the soap, tobacco, and automotive accounts 
with the greatest stake in network television, are taking 
Nielsen’s new weekly 24-market report. 

The weekly service, an optional feature of the NTI 
package, covers 40 per cent of U.S. television homes and 
reports both metropolitan and rural coverage of 24 mar- 
kets. While results cannot be projected to complete 
national viewing, they can be used, like the overnight 
Trendex and Arbitron reports, to follow program popu- 
larity trends. 

Such information had been included in monthly Nielsen 
reports, but now, for an extra charge to subscribers, is 
delivered six days after the last reported program of the 
week. This means four to five weeks’ earlier delivery, 
particularly important as each 13-week period draws to 
a close, and program renewal must be decided. 

The Nielsen organization is, in fact, speeding up all 
along the line. Latest device is its perfected instantaneous 
television audience computer, which is hooked up in the 
New York metropolitan area and running full blast. The 
machine is connected by telephone lines to an area prob- 








ability sample of 300 homes, separate from the New York 
sample used for Nielsen Television Index and Nielsen Sta- 
tion Index. Data available include homes tuned, rating, 
and share, minute-by-minute and quarter hour; one- and 
four-week cumulative audience. Basic report form is a 
published weekly summary, but clients can obtain most 
information an hour after the show, and some facts (e.g., 
number of minute tunings) during the show itself, merely 
by telephoning the Nielsen office in New York. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION STUDY 


The most encouraging research study to come along in the 
business publication field in a long time is a new survey 
sponsored by Medical Economics. It is a report on the 
physician audience of Medical Economics and three of its 
principal competitors: The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Modern Medicine, and MD Medical News- 
magazine. 

The study is novel because it is a competitive research 
in business publications conducted in accordance with 
accepted principles of magazine audience research. (A 
similar study covering the audience of Medical Economics 
only was published last year.) The study was done by 
Alfred Politz Media Studies in consultation with the ARF; 
Politz used a two-stage probability sample and his usual 
careful interviewing and questionnaire methods. Techni- 
cally, the survey is probably every bit as sound as the 
mammoth Politz studies for mass consumer magazines. 

Aside from the data the report offers to medical adver- 
tisers on the composition of the audiences of the several 
publications, the study throws a good deal of light on 
a rather dim area of business paper circulation. As it 
happens, none of the four publications is an ABC book. 
Three of the four are free, audited by BPA. The fourth 
(the Journal) is unaudited paid, but the bulk of its circu- 
lation (nearly 70 per cent) is composed of members of 
the American Medical Association, whose subscriptions to 
the Journal are a non-deductible part of their membership 
dues. The study indicates that (in this field at least), the 
actual audience does not go above two-thirds of the total 
distribution. Medical Economic’s audience is 64 per cent 
of its distribution; Modern Medicine achieves 63 per cent; 
MDs \evel is 54 per cent; the Journal, 42 per cent. 


NEWSPAPER FLEXIBILITY 

Regional editions of national magazines are increasing 
fast, but now comes The Wall Street Journal to remind us 
that it began a Pacific Coast edition just 30 years ago, on 
Oct. 21, 1929. Today the newspaper has four regional 
editions, each carrying local and national advertising and 
identical news. These regional editions must be appealing 
to readers as well as to advertisers, because the news- 
paper’s circulation has increased from 145,735 in 1949 
to a present 614,691. 


GUARANTEES IN ADVERTISING 

Another warning has been sounded by the courts concen, 
ing the importance of careful scanning of guarantees 
advertisements. 

The purchaser of a Rambler sued American Motors aj 
a dealer in Baton Rouge on the basis of an alleged “expry 
warranty” contained in a newspaper advertisement that ty 
car would give 32 miles to the gallon. The plaintiff pp 
duced evidence, it is reported, that it gave only eight » 
ten miles. The copy in question contained no limitatiog 
or reservations on the mileage statement, and the plaintif 
recovered the cost of the car together with $500 iy 
“annoyance” and $500 for counsel fees in the Bate 
Rouge court. An appeal has been taken to the Louisign 
Supreme Court. 

This is not the first case holding that statements jy 
advertisements may be relied upon as “express warra. 
ties” and, as such, may become the basis for legal actin 
if the product does not live up to the representation, 


HOW MUCH FOR RESEARCH? 

Dr. Daniel Starch, the dean of advertising, recently com 
mented in MeEp1A/scoPe to the effect that marketing exe 
utives would have to spend much more on research tha 
they have ever done if they expect to get some of th 
answers about the sales effectiveness of advertising which 
they are now demanding. 

Two organizations that have looked into this field of 
expenditures for marketing research are the America 
Marketing Association and the American Management 
Association. A survey on this subject by the former orga 
ization reveals that among 1,359 firms studied, almost six 
times as many marketing research departments wer 
organized between 1953 and 1957 as there had been 2 
years before, and the rate of growth has not slowed. 

Six hundred and fifty-three companies reported exper 
ditures of roughly $74 million on marketing research in 
1957. Both advertising agencies and media spend much 
more on market research than do manufacturers, accort- 
ing to the survey. A few large agencies are, known t 
spend more than $1 million a year on marketing and 
advertising research, and, the report states, this may als 
be true of media. The study also reveals that there is# 
distinct correlation between a company’s annual sales (ot 
billing) and the size of its marketing research department. 

The American Management Association’s annual anak 
ysis of research and development appropriations among 
600 corporations shows that they are 12 per cent higher 
than in the record outlay for 1958, whereas expenditures 
in 1957 were only 4 per cent above those of the yet 
before. Expenditures for development of new products 
were revealed to have averaged 3.2 per cent of the sales 
dollar in 1958. The Association has no estimate of the 
amount of the sales dollar spent on marketing research 
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An important announcement by 


McCall’s 


Mounting consumer demand for McCall’s 
(issue after issue sell-out) has made it neces- 
sary to revise the circulation guarantee previ- 


ously stipulated for next February. Instead of 


going to 5,500,000, McCall’s guarantee with 


the February issue will be ea ee 5,700,000 


Previously announced rates for the 5,500,000 
level will apply to the February, March and 
April issues. An additional across-the-board 
increase of 3.6% to cover the increased circu- 


lation guarantee will not take effect until the 





May 1960 issue. 


Further announcement 


Effective with the October 1960 issue, McCall’s 


circulation will go to ne 6,000,000 
guaranteed 


Rate adjustments effective with the October 


issue to be announced later. 








George Wilcox Knows 





He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 


Associate Media Supervisor 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago 


George Wilcox bas first-hand know!- 
edge of the rapid growth of the Long 
Beach market area. His market tour 
revealed more interesting facts than 
statistics alone reflect. But for those 
media people who have not seen this 
growth, we want to inform them that 
the Long Beach City Zone is now in the 
over half million group of markets... 


508,369, to be exact. 


Only the Independent, Press-Telegram 
covers the Long Beach market... with 
nearly 7 ovt of 10 reader-homes. No 


“outside” daily covers even 1 out of 10. 





Independent 


Morning Evening Sundey 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


Member Metro Comics Group 








Hear This! . . . According to the 
Advertising Research Foundation’s 
audience concepts committee “the 
most meaningful way of providing 
cost-per-thousand media data is on 
the basis of direct measurement of 
performance of advertisements in 
their media context.” Most buyers of 
advertising probably agree with this 
statement, which has been made in 
some form or other for many years. 
All that needs to be done now is to 
determine what constitutes compara- 
ble size, shape, and color of ads in 
different print media, and length and 
nature of ads in broadcast media. 
Then, of course, one must not forget 
that ads differ in creative content 
based on the media used, because as 
a rule the various media are em- 
ployed to do their job in a special 
way as part of a coordinated adver- 
tising program. 


Rare—but Beware . . . A broad- 
caster recently informed an advertis- 
ing agency that a rate increase would 
go into effect the following week in 
connection with a 52-weeks’ contract 
that was running this year. The flab- 
bergasted agency was told that the 
new rate announcement appeared in 
Standard Rate & Data Service six 
months before. No new rate card or 
announcement letter was sent eut by 
either the station or its representative. 
Furthermore, a time change confir- 
mation, issued three months after the 
SRDS notice of the increase, carried 
the old rate for the period when the 
new rate should have been in effect. 
The station held that the new rate in 
SRDS constituted “public announce- 
ment” as called for in the AAAA con- 
tract form. Obviously, time buyers 
may not check every issue of SRDS 
for rate changes in connection with 
52-weeks’ contracts. In this case, the 
station magnanimously allowed the 
old rate to stand while strongly in- 
timating that it was being charitable. 


Perhaps that “public announcement” 
item in AAAA contracts needs ampli. 


fication. 


Big Question . . . While there 
apparently nothing concrete to go by, 
the rumors are flying about the posi. 
bility that the New York Times yil 
“spring” ROP color availability whe 
its new plant is completed.* This de 
velopment, should it be true, would 
have a strong bearing on the i» 
creased use of ROP newspaper color 
all over the country. Up to now, on 
of the reasons advanced for the dow 
increase in ROP color linage is that 
advertising executives in New York 
have had very little exposure teil 
While New York’s evening 

are running limited color, its 
has been slight compared to whi 
would be if the Times ran it. 
action would obviously stimula 
ROP color availability by the other 
morning papers. Cost has been the 
reason New York papers have cited 


up to now. * 


FM Push . . . The National Assoue 
tion of FM Broadcasters is setting om 
to beat “old-fashioned” AM radi, 
and expects to do it in the next sev 
years. In their discussions as to BOR 
to go about it, Alfred Politz told ti 
members of the association that audi 
ence figures are necessary to 

cast selling. At the same meeting Dt 
Sidney Roslow, director of Pt 
suggested that FM stations 

stay away from ratings. A 

weeks before this meeting, Dr. 
low told the Advertising 

Miami that the broadcast 
yardstick is today’s best 
measurement employed by 

dium. Whether or not FM 

use ratings in selling their 

it looks as if the fight is on. 





* At press time, this rumor wae@ 
nied by the Times.—Tue Eprron 
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FER riber i Fat 


Lat #4 


waen ou'rRE SELLING CARS-rememoer 


The Chicagoans with more money 


9 spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News carries more new passen- $1070 a year higher than Metropolitan Chicago as a 
grcar linage than any other Chicago daily paper. whole. The Daily News median adult reader also 
Why? Because the Daily News is read by the fami- spends at least 35% more time with his paper than 
les who buy new cars—whose median income is readers of the other Chicago dailies. 











THE ONE THAT TELLS 'EMS- 


It’s an arsenal of ideas, a library of facts, a mine of information. It’s the Boot andd DEF 


Recorder — alone in the field with essential operating information on marketing, men 
by 


dising, trends and technical developments. Key men in every phase of the industry take 


to read the RECORDER, and act on what they read. Its editorial force is a “telling” i Inc. 
ich shows 


for your advertising story. 


If you missed any of these 
significant articles — 
send for reprints to 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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iS THE ONE THAT SELLS 'EM 





RSHIP VITALITY IMPRESSION IMPACT 
its nearest 43,000 reprint requests Exposure time for each Superior quality and 
itor by 94% in ten months — and issue is longer by clarity of reproduction 
gto National the highest subscription months than any plus full color 
i, Inc. survey, renewal rate in the competitive availability, provide 
th shows average trade — 76.32%. publication. maximum visual 
Swaders per copy. power. 


Recorder 


A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 
November 1959 
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Over 12,500 
U.S. Manufacturers 
will be advertising 
their products and 

services in the 
CME UClaCim alte 

of Industry... 

the 50" Edition 
of Thomas Register. 


Firms representing 
80% of the industrial 
buying power of the 

country use T. R. 
70,000 Times a Day 
to locate suppliers! 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 
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Write for 
ABC Statement 
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_) 
Industry's No. 1 Publication 


because it's 
Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Ave. + New York 1, N. Y. 
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DEFINITIONS SOLICITED 


Let me congratulate you on the 
September Mepia/scope. I believe it 
is a wonderful job. I compared it with 
several issues from a year or so ago, 
and the comparison is startlingly 
good. Not only is this a heavy issue 
in pages, but its scope and substance 
are also tremendous. 

I was happy to see also that you 
have now started publishing your 
“Dictionary of Terms Useful to Buy- 
ers of Media.” Since you are going to 
publish the Dictionary in its entirety 
in booklet form after the individual 
issues have carried the entire alpha- 
bet, would it not be useful to invite 
your readers to submit other terms 
for definition which may have es- 
caped your editorial eye thus far? 
Thus, in the next year or so you would 
have the chance to amplify the scope 
and number of the included defini- 
tions. 

Morton J. Smmon 

Attorney at law, Philadelphia. 


Yes, Mr. Simon, readers of Mepvia/- 
SCOPE are cordially invited to submit 
terms that they would like to have 
defined and included in the Diction- 
ary, and also their own definitions of 
terms should they be at variance with 
our own conceptions.—The Editor. 


OUTDOOR TRAFFIC DATA 


The interview with Wilbur Smith 
in your September issue (“What 2 
Million Traffic Samples Tell about 
Markets in Motion”) contains infor- 
mation about traffic which can be of 
immense value to everyone who has a 
stake in this vast and almost unknown 
area of “markets-in-motion.” Con- 
gratulations to you for publishing it! 

While some readers may feel that 
these data merely prove what they 
already know, I venture the belief 
that for others the data will overthrow 
many common misconceptions. . . . 

Even more important, the descrip- 
tion of this OAAA research gives 
hope that there will eventually be 
available further needed data on traf- 
fic composition, market delineation, 
coverage, repetition, and the amount 
and nature of night-time traffic. All 
of these are subjects on which buyers 
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Robert J. Sinnett, Director of Engineering fer ¥ 
automatic switching panel at WHBF-IV meat 


His Responsibility: 
Reliable Service to WHBF Radio ai 
WHBE-TV Audiences—and to on 
Advertisers, Also 


Bob Sinnett has been a part of te 
Quad-City radio industry longer than ay 
one else. Now completing his 28th yx 
at WHBF, his job is to keep several ail 
lion dollars worth of broadcasting equip 
ment running smoothly. Bob is a register 
professional engineer, a senior member ol 
the Institute of Radio Engineers and bs 
served on the NAB Engineering Go 
mittee. e—~ 

With this background as a guide, Bb 
has installed at WHBF, Radio and TV, 
emergency equipment to cut program ® 
terruptions to an irreduceable minimum 
Both WHBF Radio and TV have stand 
transmitters and antennae. WHBF-TV ls 
an emergency generator, pictured abor, 
that automatically takes over when cennl 
station power fails. There's a stant) 
microwave link between our studios ail 
TV transmitter. Our 1000-foot tower hs 
an elevator to speed maintenance. = 

Throughout WHBF engineering fail- 
ties there is duplicate and stand-by equip 
ment to take over if primary equipmex 
should fail. In addition, Bob's crew i The 
lows a rigorous preventive maintenant and 
program. ‘ith 

All this adds up to fewer outages a Ws 
fewer commercials missed; less seed fe 
make-goods or credits and the extra wot the | 
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v 
‘ 
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this entails; virtual elimination of aus solid 
ence annoyance at program interrupies has ; 
It assures audience and advertisers ait éoun 
of constant, reliable service from WHEE, Brar 
prestige Radio and TV. , 

STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP R005 Dep: 
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The year-by-year records leave no doubt about it: retailers 
and national advertisers are relying more and more on the 
Morning Enquirer in this great metropolitan area. Reason: 
it’s the proven way to reach the solid market-that-matters ... 
the have-more, live-better, spend-more people it pays to be in 
solid with. (Fact in point: The Daily Enquirer home audience 
has a median income $600 higher than the median for the 19- 
county, 3-state Cincinnati market.) The new 1959 Top Ten 

nds Survey is now available with many additional facts 

Il want. Write, wire or phone The Enquirer’s Research 
a. ment. 


Sebuire Getde tebarzbpe ey 









Represented by Moloney, Regan &9 Schmitt, Inc. 





SOURCE: Media Records, Inc. *First six months 


Solid Cincinnati 
reads the 


Cincinnati 





Enquirer 









how to build a skyscraper 


Start with a single brick. Add another 
and another and another. A continuity of 
bricks. You need continuity for success- 
ful advertising, too. It’s particularly effec- 
tive with newspapers. Newspapers go into 
the same homes day after day, week after 
week. To tell, to sell, to keep sold. Be- 
cause we believe so strongly in the value 
of continuity in advertising, we have 
pioneered a new frequency-volume dis- 
count plan to encourage advertisers to 
take advantage of the impact of continuity. 
It offers discounts with no increase in 
rates. The Continuity-Impact-Discount 
plan makes possible the most effective use 
of newspapers. 


Let your Branham representative show 
you how C-I-D will get increased advertis- 
ing impact for you in the Louisville market. 


The Courier -FZournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 





of outdoor advertising have for 
been begging for information, — 
For example, Mr. Smith st, 
page 76) that there is a subst 
change from day to day in 
ticular vehicles that comprise 
stream, even though the numb 
unidentified vehicles is relative 
stant from day to day. This is, 
acteristic of traffic which is of 
mental import to every b 
every seller of outdoor advert 
This characteristic was docum 
for the first time back in 1946} 
Ft. Wayne Study, and in 1949 
Cedar Rapids Study, both mag 
TAB. But these studies dif 
time and method. Because t 
the only sources available, th 
frequently “projected” nation 
dangerous though it was to 
These two studies likewise thre 
on market delineation, cove 
repetition. 
But now, as this article hi 
may be able to obtain evidence ¢ 
these questions on a basis that is] 
more representative of natio 
ditions in urban markets. Let's 
that such data will be forthe 
soon! 
V. HI 
Managing director, Traffic A 
Bureau, Inc., New York. 


DUEBILL 


The September issue of M 
SCOPE has just come to my desk. 
looking it over, I can see that it 
interesting and valuable as 
your previous editions. 

I was particularly interested) 
your new feature, “Dictionary 
Terms Useful to Buyers of Media” 
I’m sure this feature will rate a very 
high readership, and will undoubtedly 
be one of the most popular sections 
of your coming issues. I know that! 
will look forward to the publication 
of the full dictionary of terms, as will 
all your other readers. 

In a few months you will come # 
the fourth letter of the alphabet—“D.” 
This is the section which we are a 
ticipating with avid interest, for here 
will appear, we hope, the definition of 
a term familiar to media personnel 
across the nation—the term duebill. 

We believe that a clear definition 
of duebill is necessary to some media 
personnel because of the- great mit 
understanding of the meaning of the 


word, and that it deserves i <f 
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The name’s Elsmer Kuskie . . . he 
aises irrigated corn. He’s alert, 
management-minded, a great be- 
lever in “the more you know . . . the 
more you grow.” 


Elsmer Kuskie is a FARM JOURNAL 
lamer. Impatient with the time- 


consuming methods of the past. In- 
tested in everything that’s new, 
rsultful and fast. 


To reach the Elsmer Kuskies 
eerywhere, advertisers invest more 

in FARM JOURNAL than in 
ayother farm magazine. They know 
tatnothing influences farm families 


a farm magazine—and no farm 
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Elsmer Kuskie of Merrick County, Nebraska, as featured in Farm Journal 


magazine means so much to so many 
as FARM JOURNAL, the biggest in the 
country. 


INTERESTED IN THE TOP FARMERS? 


CORN PICKERS 

73% of all Farm Operators having one or 
more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 
BALERS 

71% of all Farm Operators having one or 
more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 
GRAIN COMBINES 

70% of all Farm Operators having one or 
more . . . subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 
MILKING MACHINES 

74% of all Farm Operators having one or 
more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


The magazine 
farm families everywhere 
depend on... 





GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publesner 
RICHARD ) BABCOCK. President 














FIRS] 
AGAIN 


At the end of the third quarter, 
Newsweek again leads the newsweekly 


field in number of advertising pages.* 


First 9 mos. 1959 








ADVERTISING PAGES Newsweek : 


: 12 months 
First Sogene October 1958 thru 
September 1959 








NEWSWEEK 2170 2916 





TIME 2084 2813 





U.S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 1939 2604 

















*PIB: All figures through August 1959. 
September 1959: Publisher's estimate 


The different newsweekly 
for communicative people 


P.S. ~ Newsweek is also: lst in page gains, and lst in number of new accounts 
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in your dictionary because of its great 
value to media personnel. Here is 
what we mean by duebill: A recip- 
meal trade agreement between a me- 
jum and an advertiser (usually a 
hotel or resort) wherein the adver- 
ijser offers to exchange his services 
for an equal monetary amount of time 
ot space. The trade agreement is ar- 
ranged by an agency which charges a 
i5per cent service fee for negotiating 
the duebill, and the agency gives a 
entificate to the medium which enti- 
ies it to the services of the advertiser. 

You may want to cross reference 
his to “Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments,” as duebills are also known by 
this name. 

[hope that the definition of duebill 
isworthy of inclusion in your diction- 
uy, as we feel that it is a term used 
more and more frequently by media 
yeople who seek a saving in time and 
money. 

Dennis H. Barron 

Assistant media director, Atkinson- 

Coker, Inc., Advertising, Chicago. 


\AUDS SIMON 


Because of the popularity of 
Mepia/score here, it got out of the 
dlice before I could see your August 
isue which contained the first of a 
sties of articles by Morton J. Simon 
on cooperative advertising. (“Increas- 
ing Legal Entanglements in Coopera- 
tive Advertising,” August; “Evils of 
Double Billing in Cooperative Adver- 
tising,” September; “10-Point Pro- 
gam to Police Double Billing,” Oc- 
tober. ) 

We would appreciate very much a 
tar sheet of this article, as we con- 
sider it one of the most constructive 
we have seen on cooperative adver- 
tising. 

Joun T. Lyncu 

General sales manager, Grocery 

Products, International Milling 


Company, Minneapolis. 


PUBLISHER'S VIEW OF AGENCY 


Thave been prompted by a promo- 
onal piece which you sent out re- 
ently to suggest that an article of 
iulerest to your agency readers might 
be the problem of the small magazine 
and his view of the agency. 

‘Since the number of small maga- 
anes is proliferating all the time, it 
seem that it behooves the 
‘graces to understand their problems 
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50,000 CIRCULATION | 
5 to 9 Units 
Founded 1958 


TO SELL meee 


100,000 Different Fleets 


IT TAKES 


Only TWO Fleet Books 


62,000 CIRCULATION |= 
10 Units or More |= 
Founded 1945 














Industry statistics substantiate that the fleet market consists of: 


62,190 Fleets of 10 Units and More 
172,750 Fleets of 5 to 9 Units 


Both segments of the market are important and represent tremendous sales volume. 
TSN covers the greatest number of fleets in the 10 unit and more category. 
FPN is the only publication concentrating on the 5 to 9 unit market, with coverage 
to be expanded. 
What Fleets do their Own Maintenance? 


You can’t tell by the number of units whether a fleet does its own maintenance or 
not. Some fleets with 100 units have their work done on the outside. Some fleets 
with 6, 7, or 8 units do their own maintenance. 

The fleets doing their own maintenance are not concentrated in the 10 unit and 
above market. No one knows how many fleets do their own maintenance whether 
it be in the 10 unit or more segment of the market, or the 5 to 9 unit. Furthermore, 
things change. Some who do their own maintenance quit doing it . . . those who 
have not done it before, start. 

Sales results of advertisers in both TSN and FPN proves the great value of adver- 
tising to both segments of the fleet market. The results you get speak for themselves. 


Only TSN provides a bro- New Media Facts 
chure of proven fleet read- 
ership results each year. 
Get your copy of latest 
TSN reader-audit. 
1959 Ad Volume 
Up 35% 
TSN leads the fleet field in 
1959 ad volume gain... 
first 9 months is up 35% 
over like period of 1958. 
TSN is the selling medium 
in the fleet field. Hence 
Write for your copy the growing trend to TSN 
ad columns. 


A dramatic, colorful, 

fast-moving 82 x 11 

brochure of current 

facts on the truck and 

bus fleet market includ- 

ing basic constructive 

media data such as: 

size of the fleet market; _ TRUCK 

market breakdown; sd 

market trends; factors 

vital to sell fleet mar- 

ket; market coverage of 

fleet buyers; analysis 

of editorial needs of 

buyers; details on TSN 

market coverage; comparative market coverage of 
p bs iiecsti. 3 A hip evid and analy- 

sis; details on TSN editorial; data on reader re- 

TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY HEWS is re- ~atapsnsuity sponse; TSN advertising success stories; inquiry 

searched editorially by Eastman Editorial <a conversion ratios of specific product classifications; 

Organization. This is a TSH exclusive in the acseaece details on TSN low cost advertising investment; 

track and bus fleet field. v factors on how TSN advertising helps sales depart- 

ments. Write for copy. 


AFFILIATED PUBLICATIONS 


—----—) 7 . 


| |B Show Daily“ a f eel 


Proven Flee 
Readership 


FLEET MARKET ae 








TSN is Eastman Researched 
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51,000 Monthly 113,000 Annually 35,000 Annually 62,000 Annually 51,000 Annually 


SBISTANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. @ WAbash 2-0636 
Founded 1954 


NO AD RATE INCREASE FOR 1960 
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There was this 


bootlegger 


in Tulsa... 


demand for his wares. Distribution and 

brand acceptance were excellent. His 
share of market was exhilarating; reorders rolled 
in with impressive regularity. 

Then disaster struck. Lawmakers legalized 
liquor. He became the victim of technological 
unemployment. 

In the thirties? No. In the summer of 1959, 
when Oklahoma prohibition—on the books 
since statehood was achieved in 1907—was 
finally repealed. 

Earth-shattering? Hardly—but interesting 
to Comment’s audience. 

* * * 

KOTV, the Corinthian station in Tulsa, 
offers the new Comment as a showcase for con- 
troversy. Comment is a place for almost anything 
that stimulates thinking and discussion. Repeal 
... integration .. . labor reform . . . the opinions 
of a former leader of the Oklahoma Communist 


H IS SUN shone brightly. He enjoyed brisk 





Party . . . if it’s informative, intriguing or mean- 
ingful for people in the Tulsa market, it belongs 
on Comment. 

Comment follows the new 10:00 p.m. Eye- 
Witness News, which brings the advances of 
electronic journalism to the Tulsa market. To 
present this newscast-Comment strip, five nights 
a week, KOTV has pre-empted high-rated net- 
work and syndicated shows. 

Corinthian believes—and our research bears 
us out—that there is a deeper public interest in 
local, national and world affairs than many even 
in television itself have realized. We believe that 
a local station must shoulder an important part 
of the medium’s responsibility to meet that need. 

We suspect, incidentally, that strong news 
and public affairs departments have something 
to do with our leadership in most of our markets. 
We also suspect that viewer confidence in our 
stations may have something to do with the 
believability of our clients’ commercials. 
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KHOU-TV 
HousTON (CBS-TVSpot Sales) 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE ( Petry) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS (Petry) 





and attempt to work with them in 
such a way that the smaller maga- 
zines will be inclined to push adver- 
tising in the direction of agencies 
rather than be tempted to try to pull 
it away from them. 

For example, we have one customer 
who buys a page advertisement with 
us at a cost of $189. His cost of prep- 
aration by a New York advertising 
agency has been as high as $450 for 
the same page. Obviously this is not 
satisfactory. . 

Another matter of concern to us, 
which we will need to handle one of 
these days I suppose, is the growing 
practice of agencies to place calls col- 
lect to the publisher. This is not 
objectional if there are not too many 
phone calls; however, recently it ap- 
pears to us that the agencies are mak- 
ing collect phone calls on almost any 
piece of business. In our opinion, if it 
concerns the advertiser, the agency 
should pay it and should add it to 
his charge to the advertiser himself. 

I am sure that I could think of 
other information that would make 
such an article important to the 
agencies and of interest to them. No 
doubt other publishers could add to 
suggestions that I would make. 

However, I throw in this informa- 
tion in hopes that your staff may see 
fit to do something on this line in a 
subsequent issue. 

Bos Copy 

Editor, The Florida Cattleman; 

President, Florida Association of 

Magazine Publishers. 


LIKES FM ARTICLE 


We at Good Music Broadcasters 
would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the editorial staff of 
Mepia/score for their worthwhile 
and informative article on FM and 
Good Music. (“FM—What Kind of 
Class Market?” Mepia/scope, Au- 
gust 1959.) 

Without a doubt, this article will 
be a tremendous educational piece 
for advertisers, agencies, and all in 
the broadcasting field. 

Our sole function is the representa- 
tion of classical music stations, and 
our sales force and contact men have 
used the information in the article 
as a very reliable and effective sales 
tool. 


Donap L. WILKs 


Account executive, Good Music 
Broadcasters, New York. 





MARKET-MATCHING 
STILL PAYS OFF 


Take 1948...and The Big Hassle 
+ee(Is the petroleum indust 
"specialized or integrated"?) 


It was then that PE introduced 
the famous Four-Magazine Plan-- 
quarter one big book, concentrate 
on straightline editorial, and 
let the reader select ja cover- 
age he wants-- 

ducing (2)Pipelining “G Refin- 
ing or ()Management. 


What happened? 


Buying titles* zoomed. 
e+e eeee eH eH 


What's with today? 


During the twelve months end- 
ing May 30, 1959, PE gained more 


titles than > a, 
ant elt 


Interpretation: There's only one 
reason why more important people 
consistently buy one magazine in 
preference to all others. They 
prefer it. 








It's as simple as that. 
*ENGINEERS /FOREMEN /SUPERINTENDENTS 


How to engineer your advertising efforts. 
It’s all there in simple, sensible terms — 
in PE’s new Basic Annual Presentation. 
Market facts, buying titles and practices 

—— you need to do the job 
right us a line, and your copies 
are on the way. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 








THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING * DALLAS 
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A\\\\Y 


“4 MILLION 
CORKER; 


Just two short weeks after an issue of The Saturday Evening Post broke all 
revenue marks, up pops the October 17 issue with 4,000,000 advertising dollars 
packed into it . . . a gain of $1,500,000 and 31 advertising pages over the like issue 
last year. That’s a corking big issue! That’s pure vitality! And there’s a corking 
big reason why the Post is the fastest-moving, fastest-growing, most influential 
magazine in the general-weekly field: it’s the hi-frequency medium, where 
readers turn and return to your advertising page more than 29 million times. 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 





Sell the 
Post-influentials 


) | q ... with 
‘mt Hi-FREQUENCY 
» Ad Page 


Exposure! 
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17™ 
issue advertisers 

































































































AGENCY ADVERTISER AGENCY ADVERTISER AGENCY 
paral ConporatiOn.............. Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. General Dynamics Corp. . Minnesota Mining & Manufactaring Co. 
ieradiey Company... Fensholt Advertising Agency, Inc. Stromberg-Carison Div.............cccsssme The Rumrill Co., inc. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
a Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. General Electric Company Maxon, Inc, Monroe Auto Equipment Co.... .Aitkin-Kynett Co., inc. 
wens Company of America......Fuller & Smith & Ross, inc. General Electric Company (Room Air Conditioners) - Narragansett Brewing Co. Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
tuninan Company of America Young & Rubicam, Inc. ational Association of Retail Grocers 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. General Electric Company (Automatic Electric Blankets) Julian J. Jackson Agency 
lesiean Can Company Young & Rubicam, Inc. National BisCit CO...unnenmnnenene McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
father Paper Mills, Marathon Div..... Young & Rubicam, Inc. nae hy a Company Cunstan Rivattiine, ton National Dairy Products Corp. 
levican Qyanamid Co....Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc, ‘Hotpoint Company. nnn ising, nC. Kraft Foods Co. dham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
lexiean Gas Association, Inc..........Lennen & Newell, Inc. mer feptone ne Young & Rubicam, ie. National Di Products Cor, 
cei peinieonntiehiae ubicam, Inc. (Cracker Barre - 
— —— te Young & Rubicam, Inc. General Foods Corporation..................... Young & Rubicam, Inc. J. Walter Thompson Co. 
texte Home Products Corp. General Mills, Inc.......Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. National Dairy Products Corp. 
thitehall Laboratories, risa rm General Motors Corp Corporation ; Kraft Foods Co. (Miracle Whip)............J. Walter Thompson Co. 
- Murray Advertising Agency, Inc. Buick Motor Division...» McCann-Erickson, Inc. National Dairy Products Corp. 
fearican Home Products Corp. General Motors Corporation Kraft Foods Co. (Spaghetti Dinner)......J. Walter Thompson Co. 
tanta Laboratories, Inc. Preparation H)_ : Chevrolet Motor Division.......... Campbell Ewald Company, Inc. New York State Department of Commerce 
John F. Murray Advertising Agency, Inc. — Conerai Motors Corporation Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 
laetican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. Guide Lamp Division... D. P. Brother & Company precy ey Glass Company 
Yangstown Kitchens Div........... Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. General Motors Corporation Kimble Glass Co. J. Walter Thompson Co. 
a “N. W. Ayer & Son, inc. Oldsmobile Division D. P. Brother & Company Packard Bell Electronics Co. Rees 
The Anerican Tobacco Company General Motors Corporation jobinson, Jensen, Fenwick & Haynes, Inc. 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. Pontiac Motor Division............ MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. miieiitde pa 
Pabeaser Busch, MC........ocreceseee D'Arcy Advertising Company B. F. Goodrich Tire Company Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Atas Supply Co. McCann Erickson, Inc, Cotten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Publicker Distillers Products, Inc 
‘ais, inc. McCann-Erickson, Inc. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. a The Pure Oil Company 
The Bassick _ . Inc. Gardner Advertising Company Sees eeeneeeesereerenerenesenee! 
tg _ Company, Great Northern Rai W.F The Quaker Oats Company... sit ; 
LE Bigelow, tne... Park City Advertising Agency, Inc. | REE John W. Forney, Inc. . 
~4 : ; Renfield importers, Ltd............... L. H. Hartman Company, Inc. 
igdorSanford Carpet Co, Inc... D'Arcy Advertising Company Green Giant Company..............ccv.csecsseee Leo Burnett Co., Inc. ve 5 “a ettien te 
The California Oi Co... P 0 aC Ming Greenville Board of Development “i ie aynclds Tebecco hoceanesnesed iam ty Company, Inc. 
talemia Packing C , ‘te Crook Advertising Agency, Inc. Rival Manufacturing Company.................. Potts-Woodbury, Inc. 
Sees. iin Hambro Automotive Corporation Roto-Rooter Corporation......Lessing Advertising Company, Inc 
nano 00) mtntomn is Austin Div J. M. Mathes, Inc. Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company............ J. Walter Thompson Co. 
tig Brewing Co, ic...Lang, Fisher & Stashower, inc. Piston Ring Division en. Keeling & Co,, Inc, Schell Manufacturing Co ae ee Oe 
Garpllar Tractor C0...ccnenensnenes NM. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. = 5 Heinz Co Maxon, inc, - #erling Rubber Co... Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
Cat's Paw Rubber | The S. A. Levyne Company Heublein, Ine......... Lawrence C. Gumbinner Adv. Agency, Inc. The Seven-Up Company... J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Chap Stick Co. i 5 Leo B to Sinclair Refining Co. ..... Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc. 






vibe Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 













Star-Kist Foods, inc. 











































































Recieeatins International Nickel Company, In... Marschalk & Pratt Div. Swift & Company McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
—— Grant Advertising, Inc. McCann-Erickson, Inc. Tidewater Oil Co Foote, Cone & Belding 
1 Spl Cnertn Interstate Bakeries Corp.....Honig-Cooper, Harrington & Miner = The Travelers insurance Companies....Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Division (Dart) occ ccccsssssned Grant Advertising, Inc. Johnson & Johnson Unicord, Inc The of New York, Inc 
tit Petady 8 Personal Products Corp. Di¥cc0on.. Young & Rubicam, Ine. donapeme MeCariy Company ua, ie, 
5 Company, INC........... -Lennen & Newell, Inc. Union Carbide Corp j 
timer Sohents Corp. Jung Products, Inc Leech Advertising Co. - +s Op 
, tant Cais Det eed Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc, Kellogg COMPANY... Leo Bumett Company, Inc. ST 
as Co Kiwi Polish Co, Pty. Lid.......Cohen, Dowd & Aleshire, Inc. Jaiteg states Steel Corporation 
4 il i Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. —_Kyanize Paints, inc.........F. P. Walther, Jr., & Associates, Inc. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 
— stnnneenne Burke, Dowling, Adams, Inc. tang O’Lakes Creameries, Inc... Campbell-Mithun, Inc. Vick Chemical Company and Subsitiany Company 
~vwenneeneeelOhi W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. = w tay B60... Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey, Inc. Morse International, Inc. 
: tng ircratt Company, In... Walter Thompson Co. Lewis-Howe Co. MeCann-Erickson, Inc. ViODIN COP .nnnnnnesnnses States Display Adv. Agency 
Dement Emerson COMP een The Milton Stern Co. ; The Wander Co. Tatham-Laird, Inc 
| Gein Conmen cn in, bby MeN & LIDDY... J. Walter Thompson Co. : . 
' oo eam Associates, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. Sites Sate auketen ie Weller Electric Corp. puearesg 
GePetets Co. Ernest William Greenfield, Inc. Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Inc. 
famyFamer Candy Shops, Inc............The Rumeill Co., Inc. Western Auto Supply Co Bruce B. Brewer & Co 
Fogel TR 
Campbell Ewald Company, Inc. — aku te 
T |. Walter T Co. Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Ine............. N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
at Ne cama Wilco Company......Robinson, Jensen, Fenwick & Haynes, Inc. 
Sivan Falcon). J. Walter Thompson Co. Wolf Brand Products. Rogers & Smith Advertising Agents, Inc. 
aes Distillers Company... Young & Rubicam, Inc. Zayre Corp Bo Bernstein & Co., Inc. 
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“I'd try to get it on Joe’s page...” 


Media men know Joe Kaselow’s daily ad news column is 
just one of many reasons why the TRIB attracts men 
who mean business...is the top spot for reaching de- 
cision makers in management and agencies. Another 
plus — the New York Herald Tribune’s open rate of 
$1.67 a line (lower on contracts) makes an effective 
pitch economical! 
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Publication Advertisers 
in the Herald Tribune 
(First nine months—1959) 
NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENTS 

American Weekly Miami Herald 
Boston Herald Traveler New York Journal-American 
Boston Record-American New York Mirror 
Buffalo Courier-Express New York News 
Chicago Sun-Times New York World-Telegram and Sun 
Chicago Tribune Parade 
Dallas News St. Louis Globe-Democrat 







Des Moines Register & Tribune St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Financial Times San Francisco Examiner 







Georgia Group Southam Newspapers 
Hamilton Spectator Tampa Tribune 

Hearst Newspapers This Week 

Los Angeles Times Troy Record Times Record 





Louisville Courier-Journal Times Wall Street Journal 
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MAGAZINES 

_ American Heritage Look 
- American Home McCall's 

_ Barron's Nation’s Business 

«= Bride's Magazine Newsweek 

_ Business Week Paperback Book News 

~ Civil War Times Parents’ Magazine 

_ Curator Quote 

. Esquire Reader's Digest 

- Family Circle Redbook 





Saturday Evening Post 
Seventeen 

Sports Illustrated 

The Atlantic 

The New Yorker 







~ Financial World 





. Good Housekeeping 
Grit 





4 Hearst Magazines 







Holiday Time 
_ House Beautiful True 
House & Garden TV Guide 
> Ladies’ Home Journal U.S. News & World Report 





Life Woman's Day 






Source: Media Records 








| the new vork HERALD TRIBUNE 


230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N.Y. * PE 6-4000 





A European Edition is published daily in Paris 
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NIKITA AND DIRECT MAIL 


Let’s look at Nikita again. He has 
another quality that is shared by 
good direct mail—and that is the qual- 
ity of persistency. There are so many 
evidences of Mr. Khrushchev’s stick- 
to-itiveness that to refer to them is 
almost like reviewing his career. The 
way he got rid of his enemies inside 
the government; his insistent, years- 
long fight to reorganize Russian agri- 
culture; the stubborn insistence on a 
summit meeting; the perpetual 
“nyets” in the United Nations—the 
examples could .go on and on. Like 
all other movers and shakers of his- 
tory. Khrushchev never gives up on 
an idea he believes will forward his 
purposes. 

Contrast this quality with the dila- 
tory, on-again-off-again tactics of 
most direct-mail users. Henry Hoke 
tells me that the total amount spent 
on direct mail in the United States 
and Canada today is somewhere be- 
tween two and three billion dollars. 
I wonder how many of these users 
waste most or even all of this huge 
amount of direct mail money on 
single-shot mailings or short burst 
campaigns—when only long continu- 
ing campaigns can possibly do them 
any good. 

I’m not talking primarily of mail- 
order selling here; I’m talking about 
direct mail that is trying to etch a 
corporate image on the prospect’s 
mind, or to remove the boulders and 
underbrush in the path of a sales 
force, or just to get inquiries from 
customers and prospects. If it takes 
12 mailings a year to do a job, send- 
ing out seven does not accomplish 
seven-twelfths of the job. Sending out 

seven pieces may accomplish abso- 
lutely nothing. For you cannot pro- 
duce a baby in one month by making 
nine women pregnant. — NicHOLAS 
SamstTac, director of promotion, Time 
Magazine, before DMAA, Montreal. 


“PSYCHOSIS OF INQUIRIES” 


In my 20 years in industrial adver- 
tising, I’ve observed five symptoms 
of the psychosis of inquiries: 

1. Some business publications have 
watered down their editorial objec- 
tivity in the pursuit of inquiries to 












“Not as much as | 

thought . . . maybe 

we can buy it this 
th.” 






PENETRATE WITH LOCAL PRICES 


Sooner or later — somewhere between initial interest and 
sincere intention to buy —a farmer wants to know .. . 
how much? 

Give him some figures to work with . . . let him weigh 
the difference between Mom’s new washer and a new 
milker. Don’t lose this fine prospect by letting him assume 
that he “can’t afford it.” 


We can easily strip into your advertising the local or 
delivered price . . . and other cost information such as 
down payment and terms. We can do this quickly at no 
extra production cost. We print by gravure. 


NEW EVIDENCE of how major advertisers are using 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising to penetrate Pennsylvania's 
) rich farm market is illustrated in the new 20-page book- 
- ) let at left. Write for your copy. 


\Pennsylvania Farmer 
| Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Greatest Agricuitural Show in the Fest 


1960 Pennsylvania Farm Show 


Harrisburg — Jenvery 11-15, 1960 
PREVIEWED IN THE JANUARY 9, 1960 ISSUE 
CLOSING DATE DECEMBER 18, 1959 



























the point where they have conver 
the legitimate bingo card into 9. 
dowser’s divining rod for locatin 
advertising prospects. $ 

2. Some companies want inquiris 
in carload lots from their advertigi 
and base all their media decisions gp 
carefully kept records. This immed. 
ately divides publications into typ 
camps—those that deliver them thy 
way and those that don’t. 

3. Companies want inquiries from 
their advertising and then don’t knoy 
what to do with them. They respond 
(a) tardily, (b) not at all, or (¢ 
with insufficient data. . . . 

4. Some companies go to the othe 
extreme, don’t want inquiries, and 
frankly tailor their advertising jp 
such a way as to discourage them. 

5. Agency men themselves, like 
publishers, are confused and divided 
on the subject. Some will even td 
you that the pursuit of inquiries 
to be avoided like something si 
that the real purpose of advertising is 
to create images, not customers - 
Frep WITTNER, president, Fred Witt 
ner Company, before National Bus: | 


ness Publications. 


CRITERIA OF GOOD RADIO 


While research shows us much 
about numbers of listeners, it show 
very little about the kind of listeners 
who are loyal to a given station—or 
why they are loyal. At our agency we 
are convinced that the quality of 
radio programing determines they 
quality of listeners—and set forth the” 
following as criteria of good radio: 

1. When 25 per cent or more of 
a station’s time is devoted to news, 
sports and informational features. 

2. When a station broadcasts 4 
broad range of entertainment. 

3. When the number of people neo ff MW YOR 
essary for high traffic control stand J Sark Aver 
ards are employed. "han 67900 

4. When a station does not habite : 
ally utilize production techniques DROIT 
special sound effects, or promotion of hecho? Boil 
its call letters solely for the obvious Jf Wosdverd j. 
purpose of repetition.—BENJAMIN 6. 
LEIGHTON, time buyer, Campbell Manta 
Mithun, Minneapolis, before Peters, ot 
Griffin, Woodward's Radio Statin jf hire 
Management Seminar, New York. ‘ 









WHAT CAN YOU OFFER? . 
The answer to the question: ™ 
advertising good enough for you! ® 


Media/ scope, Now 
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CHICAGO 
Prudential Plaza 
FRanklin 2-6373 


HOLLYWOOD 
1750 North Vine Street 
HOllywood 9-1688 


DALLAS 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Riverside 7-2398 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 
YUkon 2-9188 








me 


EAST 


Baltimore 
Detroit 
Lansing 
New York 
Providence 


Washington 


SOUTHEAST 


Asheville, Greenville, Spartanburg 
Charleston, Huntington, W. Va. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Jacksonville 
Miami 

Nashville 
Raleigh-Durham 
Richmond 


Roanoke 


MIDWEST 


Davenport 
Decatur 

Des Moines 
Duluth-Superior 
Fargo 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Madison, Wisc. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Peoria 

St. Louis 


SOUTHWEST 


Beaumont 

Corpus Christi 
Fort Worth-Dallas 
Houston 

San Antonio 


WEST 
Boise 
Denver 
Honolulu 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


ERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, ine 
Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 


WCHS-WPLH 


wcsc 


KBOI 
KHOW 
KGMB-KHBC 


WW45J-TV 
WJIM-TV 


WLOS-TV 
WCHS.-TV 


P.G.W. Represented Radio And Television Statio, 


: 
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Advertising 
that 
sells! 


industrial directories 

back up your 
advertising campaign 
2. and sell your 
products 


Directory advertising gives the 
prospect information about your 
product at the critical time when 
he is ready to buy. 


The N. I. A. A. “Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Practices” 
showed directories were Number 
One in making the original con- 
tact between buyer and seller. 
Directories help your advertising 
schedule produce these all-impor- 
tant “original contacts.” 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY gives you the most in- 
dustrial circulation. It is the only 
general industrial directory that 
includes telephone numbers, na- 
tionwide, of companies selling to 
industry. Many manufacturers 
list branch offices, or distributors, 
to facilitate fast, local contact. 


Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 9-3250 
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“Yes.” Advertising is good enough 
for you—the very best of you. But, if 
you accept this answer you should, if 
you are wise, immediately ask your- 
self a far more pertinent question: 
“Am / good enough for advertising?” 

You must ask: “Am I good enough 
to enter a highly-skilled and compli- 
cated profession, which has at least 
as much as any other helped to raise 
living standards to the highest point 
in history, which literally forces con- 
tinual improvement in the quality of 
goods and services, which unques- 
tionably has helped bring about prog- 
ress that touches the lives of almost 
everyone in the world?” You should 
ask: “Will my abilities contribute to 
a profession which helped introduce 
the motor age—air travel—jet travel 
—modern ideas of nutrition—sanita- 
tion—home ownership—beauty—insur- 
ance—color TV—and micronite fil- 
ters?”—WaLTeR GuiLp, president, 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc., before 
Alpha Delta Sigma National Conven- 
tion, Stanford University. 


REACHING BUYERS OF MEDIA 


Use of direct mail in securing sub- 
scriptions is only half the story. No 
major magazine publisher today stays 
profitably in business for long with- 
out opening his pages to paid adver- 
tising. Direct mail provides the arena 
in which highly competitive magazine 
publishers wage their liveliest battles 
for advertising revenue. Most major 
magazines today make as many as 25 
mailings a year to their advertising 
promotion lists. These lists frequently 
carry as many as 20,000 names—all 
people of sufficient responsibility in 
their respective companies to wield 
influence in the media selection. . 

In these days of multi-million dol- 
lar advertising budgets, direct mail is 
called upon to do a major share of 
the magazine sales job not only in 
pre-conditioning the prospect for the 
sales staffs but in actually doing much 
of the selling job on those executives 
who hold themselves remote from 
personal contact with magazine adver- 
tising salesmen. Some of these targets 
are frequently difficult to single out. 
When they are brought in tightly 
over your muzzle sights, they’re ex- 
ceedingly hard to hit. Because they 
are men of responsibility in their 
companies, they’re usually on the re- 
ceiving end of voluminous barrages 


of mail. Unlike Mr. and Mrs. Average 














—- JUST ABOUT 


UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY 
COVERAGE 


8, 


250,000 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 


2,000,000: 
MULTIPLE READERSHIP 


WITHIN THE 


$10,523,000,000 
MILITARY CONSUMER MARKET 


Essentially universal coverage of the 
essential $10.5 billion military con- 
sumer market — the TIMES Service 
Weeklies deliver it with single-rate 
efficiency and top-paid circulation 
economy. This gigantic, global market 
should not be neglected! Sell it now, 


WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES, RATES AND 
COMPREHENSIVE MARKET INFORMATION 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
2020 M St., NW * Washington 6, B.C - 
U.S. OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Charleston, SC, 
Dallas, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Micmi, New 
York, Philadelphic, Son Antonio, San Frond? 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Fronkturt, Londen, Park 
Rome, Tokyo 
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(onsumer, toward whom most direct 
mail is aimed, these management ex- 
eutives get mail by the bushel every 
yek of the year. When their secre- 
ries are through winnowing out the 
gomning’s mail, a single piece has to 
be unique indeed to reach its desig- 
uied goal with telling effect. Every 
man on the list is a composite of 
diferent characteristics arranged in 
diferent degrees of receptivity, dif- 
ferent basic interests. No one piece of 
direct mail can have equal effect on 
al recipients. 

One of the most successful practi- 
ioners in the high trade of magazine 
promotion has been Nicholas Sam- 
dag, our keynote speaker and Time 
magazine's long-time promotional 
vuzard. In his lively and stimulating 
book, “Persuasion For Profit,” he 
comments: “In a typical year, 24 dif- 
faent mailings go to every name 
jamong the eighteen thousand on 
lime’s promotion list). The matter 
content of every unit is worked out 
athe basis of what is actually known 
shout Time’s readers most likely to 
persuade them that the magazine de- 
srves their advertising patronage.” 
He goes on to say: “In a campaign of 
M mailings a year you have your 
thoice of trying to make a sharp im- 
pression 24 times on one segment of 
your audience and ignoring all the 
dhers—or of trying consciously to 
mike on everybody at least six sharp 
impressions, six light impressions, and 
ax teminder impressions. It won’t be 
thesame six on any two names because 
ofthe wondrous and unpredictable 
differences in human nature, and 
youll never be able to prove you did 
it But it’s worth trying.” 

Mr. Samstag and all! the rest of us 

) strive earnestly to engage with 

# mail the interest of the buyers 
ising suffer one great handi- 
sellers of circulation and 
Consumer products rarely en- 
» We almost never can tell 

& piece we've mailed does 
good. Personal judgment, 
timing, experience, crea- 
play a part in the pro- 

fon of sophisticated and success- 
selling pieces aimed at media 
bijers. But rarely do the recipients 
howl in dismay, or other- 

Wie reveal their reactions. The sales- 
"i supported by advertising sales 
Momotion don’t very often give credit 
that promotion for their successes, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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it motivates 


more Houstonians 


More Houstonians read 

The Houston Chronicle 

than. any other newspaper. Circula- 
tion reports—year in and year out— 
bear out this significant fact... 
The Chronicle is preferred by more 
Houstonians than both other Houston 


newspapers. 


More Houstonians buy from 

The Chronicle... 

indicative of their confidence in 
The Chronicle. Recognizing The 
Chronicle’s influence, advertisers 
overwhelmingly use The Chronicle 
...@s evidenced by The Chronicle’s 
dominant leadership in general, 
retail and classified advertising 


linage. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Read by More Houstonians 
Than Any Other Newspaper! 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 





ATCH THEM IN THE ACI. 


~~ 
% 


a 
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12,000,000 home-minded men and women plan their building, their remodeling, their decorating, 
their meals and their purchases right in the pages of American Home. This is the exciting maga- 
zine that gives them practical ideas they can live with—gives them things to do and things to buy 
now. If you've got a product that belongs in the home—your advertising belongs in American Home. 


CATCH THEM IN AMERICAN HOME 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE READ BY 3,600,000 FAMILIES WITH A CONSUMING INTEREST IN THE HOME 


x. Scope, November 1959 a 





(Continued from page 31) 

quite naturally enough, but they’re 
quick to impute failure to weaknesses 
they see in sales promotion support 
they’re given! 

There’s no reliable way to pre-test 
advertising sales promotion in the 
sense that direct mail used in the pro- 
curement of subscriptions can be 
tested. With the orthodox techniques 
known to all of you, our own circula- 
tion departments around the world 
pre-test every mailing they make. And 
they do at some point discover what 
works and what doesn’t work. Our 
advertising sales departments, which 
lean so heavily on direct mail, lack 
this advantage and must necessarily 
work in the dark.—C. R. Devine, ad- 
vertising director, Reader’s Digest In- 
ternational, before the Direct Mail 


Advertising Association, Montreal. 


MAGAZINES VS. TELEVISION 


Magazines deliver a specific, prov- 
able, non-varying audience and tele- 
vision does not. The size, quality, and 
characteristics of a television audi- 
ence varies every half hour of the 
day or night, as the case may be, and 
in many instances the advertiser 
doesn’t know very much about the 
audience he is buying until many 
weeks after his purchase. 

The readers, who comprise maga- 
zine audiences “pay to get in,” which 
in itself implies a recognition of 
value. ... 

Every magazine published has a 
very definite personality. It stands 
for something that has an appeal to 
its readers. The widely diversified 
menu which is one of television’s 
great attractions automatically pro- 
hibits the building of a definite 
image. 

Magazines create a mood, which 
Webster defines as “a particular state 
of mind.” This produces a psycho- 
logical climate which, in turn, makes 
the reader more receptive to the ad- 
vertiser’s messages. 

Magazines have longevity, availa- 
bility for future reference, an attri- 
bute that television completely lacks. 

And magazines have bonus, hand- 
along circulation which increases the 
advertiser’s coverage and which it is 
just impossible for television to dupli- 
cate because of the very nature of the 
beast.—Ricnarp E. Deems, executive 
vice president, Hearst Magazines, be- 


fore MPA, New York. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
QUESTIONS 


In discussing what we do not know 
about industrial advertising, I'll ask 
you to rate yourselves on how certain 
you are of the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Who does the buying? Some 
studies have shown that purchasing 
decisions take place over a period of 
time, often involving as many as 12 
decision-makers. But do we really 
know who they are? 

2. Why do they buy? Price, qual- 
ity, service, and delivery are only a 
few of the reasons. 

3. What should we tell these deci- 
sion-makers in order to persuade 
them to buy? Do you use the Bud- 
dha’s navel approach, deciding what 
you want to tell the prospect about 
your product? Or do you decide what 
the customer needs to know about it? 

4. How do you tell this story effec- 
tively? Ask yourselves whether you 
are splitting your budget correctly 
between the various media and sales 
methods. 

5. Are we dividing budgets effec- 
tively within media? 

6. Are we dividing our budgets 
effectively between media? 

7. Does our advertising effort stop 
the reader and really grab his atten- 
tion? 

8. Assuming his attention is seized, 
does he take the time to absorb the 
message ? 

9. What was communicated? If he 
absorbed the message, was it the one 
you intended to give him? Or is it 
garbled in your prospect’s mind? 

10. If he absorbed the intended 
message, did it turn him into a better 
prospect for your product? 

11. Now, on the basis of how cer- 
tain, or uncertain, you are about 
your answers to these 10 questions, 
ask yourself one more. How certain 
are you that advertising pays? — 
Dr. Josern E. BACHELDER, managing 
director, NIAA Industrial Advertis- 
ing Research Institute, before NIAA, 
New York. 


FARM PAPERS 


One simplified rate card, including 
circulation figures, rates, and one 
original plate mechanical specifica- 
tions, now covers all 30 State and 
Local Farm Papers, headquartered in 
Chicago. 








Want to sail 
into competiti on 


in Los Angele ? 


Read these five facts— 
proof that you'll have your Qt 
sailing in the Herald-Expresst 


Re 


Largest evening circulation , 
Western America (355,688 


2. 


A circulation GAI-N 
of 13,634 average Net Paid f 
since last year! 


3. @ 


Concentrated circulation 4 
strength where the bulk of the 
markets’ buying power concent 


4. 


Less duplication with 
market newspaper than any ” 
metropolitan daily in Los Angeles! 


5. 


75% of Herald-Express families read 
no other metropolitan newspaper! 


* ABC statement, 6 month period 
ending March 31, 1959, subject fe audit. 


Media/ scope, 











..and, night after night, the Herald-Express sails into 
more homes than any other evening paper in the West. 
Better make sure your advertising message gets aboard! 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS | 





think 
twice 
eyorelent 


Tacoma 


= 


Yes—give Tacoma the double-take when you make up 
your newspaper list. Because here’s a market of marked 
importance that demands attention. Reason? 


4. Tacoma does business! 
Examples: Automotive sales, $51,857,000. Food sales, now 


The Puget Sound Circle is $95,417,000. Total retail, now $347,178,000. 


your main target in Wash- : 
ington State. That makes 2. Tacoma can be covered only by the News Tribune 


TACOMA a must buy on (now delivering nearly 85,000 daily). More than 68,678 
every selling schedule. families read no other daily paper! 


Ask the man at SAWVER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
Detroit + Atianta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


New York + Chicago + Philadeiphia «+ 
Media/ scope, Novena 





W hat relationship do you have with 
the creative copy personnel in your 


agency? 


Wauum G. Morrisey, staff services 
rector, Boland Associates, San 
Francisco.—Since our agency is struc- 
tared on a copy-contact basis, the 
media buyer relationship involves 
dealing with creative writers on a 
basis. However, these deal- 
ings are usually when the copy-contact 
man is wearing 

his account exec- 

utive hat. Occa- 

sionally, copy 

slant is correlated 

with media selec- 

tion but, often as 

not, the writer is 

already familiar 

wih the media. Indeed he plays a 
big tole in evaluation and selection. 8 


Epwarp C. Jones, media and radio- 
TV director, Barlow Advertising 
Ageney, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.—Suc- 
cwsful advertising involves getting 
the right message to the right people 
atthe right time. At Barlow, the jobs 
te delineated as follows: The right 
Mesage—creative copy. The right 
people at the 
right time — me- 
dia. In the first 
stages of cam- 
paign planning, 
our Plans Board, 
on which both 
media and copy 
are represented, 
bas down the broad lines. Specifics 
@ copy approach, audience, color, 
tte, usually are decided in general at 
these meetings. Once the Plans Board 
tees upon these decisions, media 
ad copy rarely become directly in- 
whed in each other’s domain. 


Witum V. Dove, media supervi- 
wt, Knox. Reeves Advertising, Inc., 
is—Perhaps I have more 

= with the creative department 
msome media people, because | 

t copy myself and am still 
y interested in it. Aside from 


_ ~ 


personal interest, however, | think 
such contacts are 
very valuable. 
Advertising effec- 
tiveness gains 
when medium 
and message are 
best suited to 
each other. An 
understanding 

between the two departments helps 

promote this. 


Rosert P. Ames, media and research 
director, W. D. Lyon Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.—We work very 
closely with creative personnel, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of crea- 
tive planning. We believe that an 
effective advertisement is a combina- 
tion of creative advertising prepara- 
tion and creative 
media selection. 
In simple terms, 
we believe that 
“what we say” 
more effective 
when planned 
with “how it will 
reach the pros- 


ArTHUR E. EARLEY, associate media 
director, Meldrum and Fewsmith, 
Inc., Cleveland.—We are in constant 
contact with our creative copy people 
at Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc. We 
believe that this is not only desirable, 
but absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish advertising objectives. Copy 
and media ap- 
proaches are in- 
separable, in our 
opinion. When 
they are not con- 
sidered as inte- 
grated parts of 
the whole, some 
of the value of 
advertising is lost. The close liaison 
results in a more precise matching 


of message to audience. 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty giris. fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—940,767 ABC 6/30/59 
Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any -or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
68,017. In addition, Playboy has 172,750 regular 
subseribers. Total monthly cire. 940,767 ABC. 
Circulation is not forced. Advertisers are assured 
greater readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family ¢ over = magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one + a, study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 


28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 


$7,036 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 


73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements. 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
= $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


mont 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still Opeeuen 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 5% 
have an exposure meter. Each of these ficures is 
higher than that reported for any other men’s maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 
24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
50.6% of all Playboy households bought an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Playboy house- 
holds own three or more automobiles. These figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 


77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. We other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for amy magazine in Starch. 
Ly oa also ist on beer—79.5% and whiskey— 


INSURANCE 
24.4% of Playbo: hold h d life 
during the past “2 months. In this charneterietie of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only 


to Parents. 
HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee makers, 
fans, steam irons, toasters and television sets during 
the past 12 months than those receiving any other 
magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
the largest single amount of inquiries pro- 
duced ‘by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat’s 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 
reat amount!’’ 
¢ Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 page 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries—25% 
more _. than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced i months. 
The Din Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that Playboy is one of our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particularly 
of the kind who will be requiring extensive travel 


services.”” 
PLAYBOY 


232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aviation market, 


what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


A powerful editorial force is a powerful selling force. 


Aviation Week 


including Space Technology 


Aircraft —- Missiles — Spacecraft 
ABC PAID CIRCULATION 73,606 @ @ 

















America’s 9 million teen-age girls—like Midas—are always making wishes, always reaching for something. And whatever they 
turns to gold—for those who deliver the goods. Why are teen-age girls such “gold-getters”? Because they spend $4% billion a year to 
their longings for new belongings. (And that’s not counting the family purchases they influence or the costly gifts and checks they 
A golden opportunity to win a share of this big-spending, fast-growing market is yours in SEVENTEEN Magazine. Every second 
girl in the U.S. reads an average issue. And when she reads it she’s in another world—a world that’s 

all hers. Reach her there and she’s all yours. For SEVENTEEN is the magazine she believes in, lives 
by and buys from. Devoted exclusively to teen interests, teen needs—and teen desires, it creates a 
“Midas mood” that produces amazing buying action. (More than 60% of the girls who read an 
average issue of SEVENTEEN have actually bought merchandise from its pages!) No wonder ad- 
vertisers place more linage in SEVENTEEN than in any other monthly magazine for women! 





NEW ADVERTISING GAINS (INCREASES OVER 1958) 


REE nso 


“ee ee eee 


The wane MOOD Produces Buying Action! : ’ 7 {f// 



















it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE « 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + a 
40 Media/ scope, Neves 
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“Mr. Direct Mail” 
No one is more suitable to be hon- 
ored as “Mr. Direct Mail” than David 
L. Harrington, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer, The Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corp., Chicago. The 
medium has provided his livelihood 
for almost four decades. Now Mr. 
Harrington has been given the 195Y 
Miles Kimball Gold Medal Award, 
conferred annually by the Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Association for out- 
sanding contributions toward effec- 
tive use of direct mail advertising. 
Although widely known for his 
gniality, Mr. Harrington has fought 
what he regards as unfair attacks on 
direct mail. “The idea that third- 
‘ dass mail benefits from a taxpayer’s 
subsidy is wrong,” he declares, and 
cites United States Post Office rec- 
ads to prove his point. “In fact, such 
mail is handled at a profit. As for 
the junk mail charge, all you have to 
do is tell how good and effective our 
medium is—and prove it.” 

Three years ago, Mr. Harrington 
proposed that direct-mail men sup- 
port an industry-wide promotional 
dlort comparable to the programs of 
aher media. From this emerged the 
Business Mail Foundation. Estab- 
lished in December 1958, its aim is 
to point up the vital role of direct 
mail in the nation’s economy. Ap- 



























WID L. HARRINGTON: Has missionary’s zeal 
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fately, Mr. Harrington is its first 








Harrington entered direct 
1922 as part owner of an 
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Men of the Month in Media 


automobile mailing list business in 
his Home town of Nevada, Iowa. 
When this was sold a few months 
later to the Donnelley Company, he 
went right along with it and up the 
executive ladder. 

Under his leadership the company 
has become an outstanding factor in 
couponing campaigns, dealer-help 
mailings, and contest judging. It 
offers telephone directory, directory 
delivery, and merchandising services; 
and publishes 10 national business 
magazines. 

With such growth and diversifica- 
tion, is it any wonder that the com- 
pany’s chairman firmly believes that 
advertising is one good method to 
mass-produce customers? 


Arno Johnson, New Chairman, 
Sees Expanded Role for ARF 


One of Arno Johnson’s first tasks 
as new chairman of the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be to find a 
full-time president for the Founda- 
tion, in order to complete the team 
which Mr. Johnson is counting on to 
help ARF meet new challenges in the 
field of advertising research. 

In Aicuin Lehman, ARF’s able 
managing director, the Foundation 
has an executive who can effectively 
run the day-in, day-out business of 
ARF. In the recently appointed 
Charles Ramond, formerly of Du- 
Pont, ARF has its first full-time tech- 
nical director. What the Foundation 
needs now is an aggressive outside 
man with tremendous prestige in the 
advertising business who can recruit 
subscribers and who has a talent for 
raising money. 

The need, thinks Mr. Johnson, is 
pressing. The demands on advertising 
research, and on the ARF, are likely 
to increase in the next few years. 
A clue to the nature of these demands 
may be found in the recent ARF an- 
nual conference. Like its immediate 
predecessor, the meeting was chock 
full of strange and wonderful ap- 
proaches to the problem of advertis- 
ing measurement and advertising 
strategy. Most of these approaches 
are forbiddingly mathematical, and 
it will require a vigorous ARF to 





cope with them and to bend them to 
the needs of advertising’s practi- 
tioners. ; 

Mr. Johnson is the first to admit 
that ARF has a long way to go. “The 
day-to-day work of the ARF is in its 
consultations, which don’t have much 
relation to the kind of thing that goes 
on at the meetings. We hope that the 
meetings will stimulate practical tests. 





ARF’S Arno Johnson: Can advertising meet 
the mathematicians’ challenge ? 


Our technical director, Charles 
Ramond, will probably help. 

Mr. Johnson, as a matter of fact, 
is rather more confident than this 
statement indicates. He is, after all, 
quite used to applying scientific dis- 
ciplines to advertising problems. As 
vice president and senior economist 
of J. Walter Thompson, his job is, as 
he puts it, “to study the economic 
forces which will make marketing 
opportunities for our clients. I try to 
relate changes in distribution, for 
example, or in population, to client 
needs.” As a result, Mr. Johnson has 
been involved in a number of far- 
reaching marketing programs, rang- 
ing from Pan American’s Fly Now 
Pay Later plan, to Ford’s campaign 
to put a second car in millions of 
suburban garages. 

Mr. Johnson has been with Thomp- 
son for 33 years. He joined the com- 
pany after two years as research 
supervisor of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, a position he took 
immediately upon graduation from 
the Harvard Graduate School of 


Business. 
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NOW YOU CAN BUY 


ALL or ANY PART gh 





The Progressive Farmer offer ile 
26 different units of coverage! 


Here is great news for you if you like to pin-point your advertising state. 
by-state! To serve you better, The Progressive Farmer now offers you 
a selection of many different geographical units of coverage. You can 
now place your advertising in one or as many of these units as you need 
to hit your markets with greater accuracy . . . and at lower costs than 
you would expect to pay for other local media. You can also change your 
copy in each unit, for maximum local impact. 


Localized Editorial Service 


The Progressive Farmer pioneered separate- 
edition, localized editorial service more than 
50 years ago. Extending this service through- 
out the South, The Progressive Farmer had 
established five regional editions—each with 
its own editorial staff—by 1930. Now this suc- 
cessful practice has been expanded further, 
to render even greater service to readers and 
advertisers. 


Big Magazine Impact at Local Level 


With this unique unit set-up, advertising in a 
single state accrues the prestige, scope and 
attractive setting that only a major magazine 


can give. Best of all, it benefits from Th 
Progressive Farmer’s outstanding leadership 
in readership, preference and merchandising 
influence. Advertisers with limited distribe 
tion can now use the same powerful medium 
that big national advertisers use. 


Unmatched Advertising Flexibility 


Never before—in any big magazine—has a 
advertiser had at his command such a wile 
choice of ways and means to tell his story. 
Check the unit list for the selection that bet 
meets your needs. You can get full details 
this exciting new service from the nearest 
office of The Progressive Farmer. Why m0 
call now! 


MORE THAN 5,700,000 READERS IN THE 16 SOUTHERN 
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e RURAL SOUTH 


ars felect The Progressive Farmer Circulation That Fits Your Needs 


je! $0 UTH WIDE Circulation 











. All Editions. . . ie far, 


tate FIVE REGIONAL EDITIONS 
8 you Texas-Oklahoma . . . . . Cee 
u Can Carolinas-Virginia . . . ot te (Ae eet ww bee 2 
neal Kentucky-Tennessee-West Virginia + Re ete 6 4 ee 
Mississippi-Arkansas-Lovisiana.. . . . .... 4... 240,859 
than Georgia-Alabama-Florida . . . .... =... . . 263,486 
“1 21 LOCAL UNITS © 

North Carolina. . yt es ge Me ee EN aaa tae A Tae ae 164,986 

South Carolina. . spp hie cae ge 08 alo ei hie Sate 64,495 
nm The North Carolina and South Corcllan Se OCT SORA 
lership Virginia, Delaware and Maryland. . . . .. . . =. =. 104,697 
idising RR ge reer Ce Sry ae eee cer eer meee ae” 111,921 
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oie Georgia and Alabama ery tae see, a tee ee ae ee ee 


Cf SEE ear ee ce ere 
I gg Ss anes Sr ea cea a 150,012 
NESS ea SE RRR ae Sat ae ae Gt rt ren te 100,465 


/ Tennessee . . ae) abe Me Se a ee te eee fee 104,807 
Kentucky and West Virginia . 0 ee eS Bee ie ae eh ae 

has al Tennessee and West Virginia . . . . . .. =.=. =. +. ~ #£«+124,804 
a wide CE 6 Gre Pe a oe en eee te eee 96,272 
story. MNOS Se td ee ge Oe a ee a nae eg 81,491 
at best Lovisiana . A bie hel ek Mies tae SS SEA ont 60,322 
aie Arkansas and Salil: Ba gly aS gk A eect deen ay gta Si aa al 141,813 
4 I gg Sg we Shs me ie eg 


Mississippiand Lovisiana . . . .... . =. =. =. =. ~ #£«4156,594 
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SALES? 


“sz GET THEM IN TODAY'S GIANT, 


NEW 


SUBURBAN SUPERMARKETS 


AND SHOPPING CENTERS...... 


The Magnificent Market of 


Subu 


rbia Today 


The Magazine of Pleasant Places 


Today’s most-traveled traffic lanes are in the 
giant supermarkets and shopping centers that are 
synonymous with the booming market of Suburbia. 
The loaded shopping carts, busy checkout counters 
and car-filled parking lots mark today’s rocketing sales 
in The Magnificent Market of Susursia Topay. 

Susursia Topay is the big push behind record 
sales in 475 top-rated suburban communities. It is the 
colorgravure magazine distributed exclusively in sub- 
urbs selected for their concentration of high-income, 
home-owning, multi-car families who live in the sub- 
urbs and buy in the suburbs. 

It delivers important depth coverage of today’s 
top market for quality products. SusuRBIA Topay con- 
centrates your product story on the prime customers 
ot today’s new supermarkets and shopping centers. It 


— Suburbia Today 


gets top attention and response from customers who 
buy for larger families— who spend more for quality. 

SupursBia Topay reaches 1,248,675 homes to 
gether with 188 influential local suburban newspapers 
—the same newspapers retailers use for their own adver- 
tising. It delivers a powerful combination of high read- 
ership, depth coverage, and enthusiastic dealer support 
all concentrated in the hand-picked suburbs in the 
booming market of SusursBiA Topay. 

A sure way to get your product firmly estab- 
lished on shopping lists in the exploding land of giant 
supermarkets and shopping centers is to have 
Supursia Topay high on your list of media for 1960. 
Call your nearest Susursia Topay representative for 
full information. 





Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 


Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Manager 
John M. Badger, Western Advertising Manager 
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Break the Account Executive Barrier 
In Industrial Media Buying Now? 


If so, who should do it? The client? 
The media buyer? The account executive? 


Are new media-buying standards needed 
for industrial media? 


Should large, consumer-oriented adver- 
tising agencies buy industrial media? 


Are merchandising needs today threatening 
to overwhelm media advertising programs? 


An interview with Herbert D. Bissell 
Vice President Marketing 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


who 

ality. 

s to- 

apers HAT MAKES THE SELECTION of industrial lator Company. “You have to come up with something 
dver- media more complex and troublesome today as more substantial. 

read- compared to five or 10 years ago? And why are the “Our experience at Minneapolis-Honeywell indicates 
yport dandards for media evaluation and selection necessarily that the media-buying problems are becoming more intri- 
1 the higher ? cate, more urgent. 

These are seemingly obvious questions requiring seem- “Possibly most of us who use industrial and business 
stab- ingly obvious and unsophisticated answers: media are at a media-buying crossroads, a junction where 
pant --More trade media, vertical and horizontal, designed we must sapho saieny Cesahane Hates we:s90 _— ay 
hav or re-designed to serve new or expanding markets our way. Perhaps we need to do the Sollowing: 

1960. 3 , * % 1. Re-examine, re-define, and re-shape the role of the 
e for -.A greater need by the advertiser and his advertis- industrial media buyer in the agency-client sphere. Has 


ing agency to evaluate the trade and business media the time come to insist that he become a more vigorous 
he uses, to sort out carefully the audiences each participant on the marketing team? Should he be en- 
medium offers. couraged to be more aggressive, to emerge as a strong 
agency personality ? 

2. Take a long, hard look at the burgeoning influence 
of merchandising objectives on media planning and 
»»-Many new and improved products with broad profit selection. Are we placing too much emphasis on mer- 


horizons. chandising objectives and too little emphasis on service, 
“But these are pat answers that any informed adver- consistent advertising schedule needs when buying in- 


tising neophyte can give,” points out Herbert D. Bissell, dustrial, business, and consumer media. 
Vice president marketing, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 3. Re-appraise the role of the advertising agency ac- 


-.Many companies invading new fields, diversifying 
and seeking new profit opportunities. 
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“You can find many indus- 
trial media snobs in large, 
consumer-oriented agen- 
cies. They tend to look 
down their noses at indus- 
trial advertising.” 


count executive media-wise. Does he occupy too dominant 
a place in the media-buying scheme? Is this phase of 
his work becoming too detailed and complicated for him? 
Should he be asked to bring his agency’s media director 
or buyer into more frequent and significant contact with 
the client? Should he do this regardless of the size of 
the agency? 

1. Examine the ability of large, consumer-oriented 
advertising agencies to create and place industrial adver- 
tising. What types of agencies are best equipped to 
evaluate and select media today for a company which 
primarily concerns itself with industrial products? 

5. Analyze the sectional-buy offerings in industrial, 
business, and general media in terms of long-range as 
well as short-range advertising results. What are the 
pitfalls? Advantages? Are Advertising’s ethics involved 
in merchandising? Sectional buys? 

6. Outline, in terms of today’s growing pressures for 
buying facts, the role of the advertising agency in busi- 
ness media research and evaluation. What should it en- 
compass ? Who should pay the bills? 

“These are points we are considering, and questions 
that we are asking today,” says Mr. Bissell. “Due to the 
nature of our business, we are one of the largest users 
of industrial media in the country. Although our use 
of consumer media is modest, when compared with large 
consumer advertisers, our stake in advertising dollars 
spent means equally as much to us, perhaps more. We 
are the leaders in automatic controls, producing and 
selling more than 13,000 different devices and systems— 
nearly half of them electronic. 

“Also, because we are a growth-type company inter- 
ested in many kinds of products and markets, our media- 
buying philosophy and policies stress positive marketing 
efficiencies and extra advertising results.” 

Minneapolis-Honeywell is able to draw upon the media- 
buying attitudes and skills of eight advertising agencies, 
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some industrial, some consumer, some both. (Aji 

Kynett Co., Philadelphia; Batten, Barton, Dursting § 
Osborn, Boston; Cockfield, Brown & Co., Toronto; Culyer 
Advertising, Inc., Boston; Foote, Cone & Belding, Qj 
cago; L. K. Frank Co., Boston; Gotham-Vladmir Ad 
vertising, Inc., Chicago; and Tool and Armstrong Adve. 
tising, Denver.) These agencies serve one or more of the 
company’s divisions. As a result of accumulated creatiy 
and media-buying relationships and experiences through 
the years, plus cross-fertilizaiion among agencies ag 4 
result of annual “get-together” meetings, Mr. Bisgelj 
and his associates have developed some rather specific 
attitudes. 


























The Buyer of Industrial Media 

Because of its many divisions and products, and world. 
wide activities, the company’s participation by types of 
advertising varies considerably. About $3 million-plus js 
























spent in media advertising annually to make $328 million more | 
in sales in 1958, considerably more in 1960. chent’s 
. As such the company is among the 20 large buyers _ 

of industrial paper space. decisic 

. It purchases a limited amount of consumer mags “To 

zine space, mostly in shelter and news-type publ- in oute 
cations. thinkir 

. It has used business management media consistently fe is 

and substantially (e.g., Business Week, Time, For. o 

tune, Wall St. Journal, etc.). B 

accoun 

.It makes a foray into other media occasionally mm out 
(e.g., test marketing with television and radio). in his « 

This diversity, along with increased needs for media Gene 
evaluation and research, particularly where trade and the lar 
business media are concerned, means that Mr. Bissell seek to 
and his associates are giving more attention than before has of 
to media-buying activities and decisions. This inevitably guards 
is putting a special spotlight on the media director and “You 
the media buyer. en 
“In some instances we wonder if the former has any Eye te 
influence at all in important media decisions,” Mr. Bissell staat 
emphasizes. “Is this good for the agency or the client? conside 
Should the media director or buyer have a stronger role? “Wh. 
“We get close and dedicated attention from the account a a 
executive in media planning and selection areas. But we sravital 
do not know how much of this stems initially from the ee 
buyer! This applies to our larger agencies particularly being 1 
as well as to our smaller agencies, although a media Also, y 
buyer in the true sense is a luxury the smallest agencies _ 
cannot afford. ae 





“It seems to me that a more aggressive media buyer 
client relationship is needed, particularly at planning and 
budget time. And the buyer should speak to the client 
with authority and judgment. 

“On the other hand, especially among industrial 
agencies, we get from the account executive an intimalt 
understanding of trade media-buying problems—and # 
definite amount of media evaluation and analysis. 
“Does this limit the participation of the agency media 
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payer? Perhaps, but we believe that today he should 
be in the picture more. 

“Does this exclude participation of the agency media 
buyer or make him an unnecessary asset in many 

ies? Perhaps so in some cases, but whenever possible 
believe in the professional specialty of the media buyer. 
fle should be in the picture more than he is today.” 

Mr. Bissell and his divisional advertising managers 
find that the account executive rarely brings the media 
bayer into client meetings. They believe this is one 
mason whiy the industrial media buyer can lose his au- 
thoritativeness in the agency and with the client. 

“The tragedy is that the buyer has little or no exposure 
jo the objectives of the client as the client sees them,” 
aplains Mr. Bissell. “In our opinion, each buyer of 
media (unless the agency is too small to have one) needs 
more exposure to the buying influences that affect the 
dient’s business. He should have a minimum opportunity, 
atleast, to get acquainted first hand with many marketing 
facts which could aid him in making media-buying 
decisions. 

“Today, many trade media buyers are forced to operate 
in outer space, never getting an opportunity to know the 
thinking of the client’s marketing and sales management. 
He is frequently a handicapped person, short on facts 
which could support his decisions. 

“It is hardly surprising, in many instances, that the 
acount executive serving an industrial client becomes 
m outstanding media-buying authority in his own right 
in his opinion. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Bissell looks questioningly at 
the large, consumer-oriented advertising agencies that 
sek to serve industrial accounts. It is his belief that one 
has to be highly selective, and insist on certain “safe- 
guards” within the agency. 

“You can find many industrial media snobs in large, 
consumer-oriented agencies,” he says, “who unfortunately 
seem to look down at industrial advertising. His principal 
attention and interest is focussed on more spectacular 
considerations. 

“What one must watch out for in a large agency, if 
you are basically an industrial advertiser, is a natural 
ffavitation of the attention of the media buyer to con- 
sumer media. When this takes place, you find selection 
being made mainly by the client instead of the agency. 
Also, in large agencies, the media director is not as 
inowledgeable about trade media as he should be. 

(Minneapolis-Honeywell has just placed one of its 
industrial accounts, Micro Switch, Freeport, Ill, with 
Foote, Cone & Belding,» Chicago, which already handles 
several Minneapolis-based divisions and the company’s 
Corporate advertising. Certain requirements include the 
hiring of an industrial media specialist. ) 

Drawing from his long company and agency experience 
in advertising, Mr. Bissell stresses the need for constant 
Mention to media-buying today. 

“Usually when a relationship is established, with either 


‘# Mew account executive or a new agency, there is a 


gh-going examination of suitable media oppor- 
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tunities. A strong desire exists to know as much as pos- 
sible about the client’s business. 

“After that initial stage there is the danger of de- 
terioration of the agency’s contribution to efficient and 
effective selection of media. This may come from a lack 
of aggressiveness on the part of a media buyer, or in- 
complete liaison with the account executive and the client. 
Or there may be a tendency by the account executive 
to restrict buyer-client contact. Regardless of the reason, 
the media departments of many agencies frequently tend 
to fade into the background. 

“This is not entirely the agency’s fault. The client, 
as he gets to know more about media, may develop set 
opinions of his own; and he and the account executive 
may become a self-designated board of review, pre- 
empting the role of the media buyer and making him 
merely a placer of orders.” 


Merchandising Influence 


As might be expected, Minneapolis-Honeywell’s media- 
buying philosophy and policies are closely linked to sales 
activities. In fact, careful attention is given to the mer- 
chandising needs of the sales organization. This does not 
mean that sales dominates advertising. It merely means 
that great efforts are made by advertising to provide a 
proper balance of media advertising and merchandising 
support in each division. This is indicated by recent 
allocations of several sample divisions: 


Merchandising 


$535,000 
307,000 
19,000 
386,000 
40,000 
80,000 
120,000 


(Continued on page 48) 


Media Advertising 





$500,000 
388,000 
35,000 
315,000 
109,000 
175,000 
200,000 


Division A 
Division B 
Division C 
Division D 
Division E 
Division F 


Division G 


ce 


“‘Today many trade media buy- 
ers are forced to operate in 
outer space.” 








(Continued from page 47) 

Competitive sales pressures in some divisions have 
made merchandising help so important that particular 
attention is directed to protecting the basic effectiveness 
of the media advertising programs. 

“We have to guard against buying and using space 
for merchandising aims alone,” says Mr. Bissell. “The 
minute you buy for uses other than consistently reaching 
a specific market or markets you're buying partially on 
weak ground. Recently we rejected a proposal which 
would have sacrificed essential advertising continuity. 
We would have had an impressive, full-color spectacular 
for merchandising to the trade, but there would have been 
only token advertising the rest of the year. 

“In our opinion, merchandising is one of the greatest 
tools the manufacturer has to make sales. It is also a 
pitfall if not kept in proper perspective to media adver- 
tising, particularly in industrial fields. The net effective- 
ness of both merchandising and media advertising must 
be known and appreciated.” 

Current Minneapolis-Honeywell advertising thinking 
is that as much space—trade, business, and consumer— 
should be bought as inexpensively as possible. This means 
black-and-white for most of the industrial advertising, 
since the company’s products do not need color to en- 
hance their merits. Necessary impact is achieved by 
larger space units and more repetition than could be 
obtained by wide use of color. 

Some high point color advertising is run by the various 
divisions, where the need for merchandising impact is 
significant. But this is to provide merchandising help to 
sales (in addition to aiming at particular markets). The 
lack of color in company advertising is offset by a com- 
pensating amount of color in the merchandising pieces. 


Consumer Advertising and Sectional “Buys” 


Minneapolis-Honeywell considers itself a modest user 
of consumer advertising—some $750,000 or so a year. 
Most of this is in the shelter and news-type magazines. 


“The big mass publications are too expensive for us 
now,” explains Mr. Bissell. “We are staying out of them. 
Recently, however, we were forced to re-appraise our 
strategy when offered the opportunity to advertise sec- 
tionally or on a reduced circulation basis. 


“There seems to be some inherent danger in sectional 
advertising. The idea presents many temptations and 
potential pitfalls. We may also see ethics involved in the 
future. It is conceivable that some advertisers will buy 
space sectionally and then merchandise that buy nation- 
ally ‘as advertised in Magazine X’.” 

Significantly, top management at Minneapolis-Honeywell 
leaves advertising and merchandising decisions to the 
advertising department. When a drastic media move is 
contemplated (e.g. a TV spectacular which may represent 
a great change in audience exposure), advertising takes 
the matter up with the president and the executive vice 
president. 

“We consider advertising to be a service which aids 
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the sales effort,” stresses Mr. Bissell. “Advertising dos 
its best job when liaison with sales is good. Sales dog 
not dominate advertising at Minneapolis-Honeywell, by 
you can be sure that we give serious and analytical 
attention to sales department opinions. This applies to gj 
divisions as well as the corporate structure. 

“Our advertising managers and the agencies seleg 
the mediums to be used. There is special collaboration 
with sales to obtain objectives and market targets,” 

With the emphasis that the advertising departme 
places on media evaluation, obviously research is e 
couraged. In this respect, performance by the variogs 
agencies is varied. Several do outstanding jobs. 


Reading Patterns Studied 


Minneapolis-Honeywell uses its market research ¢ 
vision to study reading patterns of media audiences 
employing both mail and personal interview techniques, 
When this is done, the company is very careful not ty 
expose the results to media salesmen. Doing so only 
causes controversy and hard feelings. Company research 
is usually on a spot basis (e.g., what books are preferred 
and read by certain customer groups). 

Some industrial fields are so hopelessly overpapered 
with publications, in the company’s opinion, that two 
main criteria are applied when buying space schedules; 
(1) dominant use of space and (2) use of only the top 
two or three publications in the field. 

“This policy has worked well for us,” explains Mr. 
Bissell. “We seek the best possible ways, and have no 
prejudice concerning paid or free circulation. We do 


“‘We have to guard against buy- 
ing and using space for mer- 
chandising aims alone.” 


insist on proper audits. We give very close attention ® 
editorial values. In this respect, also, we want all i 
advice we can get. 

“Essentially the agency media executive should be in 
tegrated into the company marketing complex along with 
the account executive. This will never come to pass # 
most advertising agencies unless the account executive 
helps to build respect for the media buyer, and seeks to 
make him an effective force in client relationships.” 4 
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gATE PROTECTION POLICIES: 4 


PREVAILING RADIO PRACTICE 


e At the effective date of a rate increase, advertisers with 
schedules running are granted six-months’ protection. 


e An advertiser is permitted to cancel without incurring short- 
rate penalties when increases become effective. 


¢ When an original schedule is increased by adding more units, 
and a rate increase intervenes, the additional units are billed at 


the old rate. 


Radio Rate Protection Policy 
Is Less Liberal Than Expected 


Despite radio’s troubles with its rate structure, 
elastic rate protection policies are not used to 


HE SURPRISING THING about 

spot radio rate protection policies 
is that they are so conservative. Con- 
sidering the trouble radio has had in 
past years in maintaining the integ- 
tity of its rate structure, one would 
expect rate protection policies to be 
more liberal. 

The opposite is true. The results of 
a survey of some 125 radio stations 
of all sizes and geographic locations 
indicate that radio stations are very 
little more liberal in their policies 
than their counterparts in television, 
who presumably can afford to be 
more rigid in their policies. 

More than half the radio sta- 
tions responding to Mepia/scope’s 
questionnaire offer advertisers 
with schedules running a period 
of grace before new rates are 
applied. Of this group, the over- 

ing majority (83 per cent) 
grant a grace period of six months, 
which is fair, but not generous. Only 
afew (7 per cent) grant a full year’s 
face; more, in fact, protect for only 
months. 

Radio practice is slightly more lib- 
tral than television in that approxi- 
Mately one-quarter (28 per cent) of 
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circumvent the rate card. 


the responding stations protect for 
the life of the advertiser’s contract; 
the corresponding figure for television 
is 2 per cent. On the other hand, only 
6 per cent of the radio stations re- 
sponding to the questionnaire merely 
announce a future rate change, and 
then apply it impartially to both old 
and new advertisers. 

Several radio stations report un- 
usual variations from these standard 
patterns, but the variations are neither 
so numerous nor so peculiar as those 
which occur in, for example, the busi- 
ness publication field. One station 
combines an advance announcement 
of rate increase with protection for 
the life of the contract. Another an- 
nounces a rate change two months in 
advance, then adds six months’ grace 
period for old advertisers. Only one 
station reports anything really un- 
usual: in that case, contracts are hon- 
ored indefinitely; in short, the rate 
remains unchanged so long as the 
business comes in. 

On two other points, the radio 
industry tends to give advertisers 
somewhat more than a fair shake. 
About 57 per cent of the respondents 
permit an advertiser to cancel when 


increases become effective without im- 
posing short-rate penalties. When an 
original schedule is increased by add- 
ing more units, and a rate increase 
intervenes, roughly the same propor- 
tion of stations (58 per cent) bill the 
additional units at the old rate. 

Most of the stations responding 
justify their rate protection poli- 
cies in one of two ways. Mentioned 
most often is the need to be fair to 
all advertisers, and, as one station 
manager puts it, to provide “an ade- 
quate amount of protection for the 
buyer without placing the radio sta- 
tion in a position of being completely 
tied down.” 

The second justification is the pro- 
tection of the station’s revenue posi- 
tion. But this justification is used to 
defend both a liberal and a stringent 
rate protection policy. Witness this 
statement from a West Coast station: 
“Regular or long term clients are the 
backbone of our revenue. They de- 
serve any money-saving privileges 
available.” Contrast that with this 
statement from the manager of a Mid- 
west station: “Without rate protec- 
tion, the entire rate structure could 
disintegrate.” 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





By Dr. Daniel Starch 


OES THE READERSHIP OF REPEATED adver- 
tisements reinserted in the same medium increase, 
decrease, or hold even? The question is a practical one. 
If an effective advertisement can be used several times in 
the same medium without loss of readership, it not only 
avoids the necessity of preparing more copy and expen- 
sive new plates, but usually results in a higher proportion 
of high-scoring advertisements among a year’s insertions. 
While it is common practice to insert the same advertise- 
ment in several different publications at about the same 
time, it is not general practice to reinsert the same adver- 
tisement several times in the same publication. Readership 
data indicate that more advertisers should give considera- 
tion to the plus values that can be achieved by repeating. 
To find data bearing on this question, a search covering 
the years 1955 through 1958 was made for identical adver- 
tisements repeated at various intervals in magazines of 
large general circulation. Eighty advertisements were 
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How Does Repetition 


Of Advertisements 
Affect Readership? 


Inserting same advertisement six times in 
same publication doesn’t hurt readership. 


found which were inserted two to eight times each in 
different issues of the same magazine. These 80 advertise- 
ments had a total of 234 insertions. 

The findings indicate that readership remains approxi- 
mately at the same level even up to eight insertions of the 
same advertisement in the same publication. The intervals 
between insertions ranged from two weeks in a few it 
stances up to several months in other instances. The most 
common interval was a month between insertions. 

The data further show that repeated advertisements 
hold to their level irrespective of whether that level is high 
or low. Scores for successive insertions varied, of course, 
but on the average, advertisements which started at a high 
level of readership held that level, and those which wert 
at a low level generally remained at that level. 

Table 1 gives the average readership (“Noted”) score 
for two insertions of the same advertisements, rua # 
month or more apart in the seme magazine. The data ale 
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grouped according to level of readership. They are based 
gn 39 advertisements with a total of 78 insertions. The 
gumber of pairs of scores was 86, due to using scores for 
men and women separately where there were scores for 
both sexes. The scores for the second insertion were on 
the average practically the same as for the first insertion. 
This was true at the high level of readership as well as at 


the low level. 
Readership Levels Maintained 


Table 2 gives readership scores grouped according to 
the number of times the same advertisement was repeated, 


ranging from three insertions up to a total of eight in the 


same publication. Scores for men and women were treated 
as separate series. Thus, there were 25 advertisements, 
each of which was inserted three or more times in the 
same magazine. This made a total of 38 series of scores. 
Taking the average “Noted” score for the first insertion 
as 100, the average for the second insertion was 105 and 
for the third 112. 

The next group of 28 series with four successive inser- 
tions had an average readership score ranging between 
100 and 106. The group having five insertions averaged 
between 100 and 104 for the various insertions, and the 
group with: six insertions averaged between 100 and 120 
for the successive repetitions. 

Three instances were found in which as many as eight 
insertions of the same advertisement in the same publica- 
tion occurred. The average scores in terms of relatives 
ranged between 92 and 114. These three instances by 
themselves would hardly be conclusive, but in view of 
their consistency with the rest of the data, the results 
appear to be significant. 

To test further the question whether advertisements 
with high readership on the first insertion held to the same 
level on subsequent runs, the seven advertisements which 
had the highest initial scores and had at least four inser- 
tions were tabulated as follows: 


Successive Insertions 2 3 4 


Readership Scores 30% 28% 28% 28% 


Table 1 

Average readership (Noted) scores of two 

insertions of the same advertisements in the 

same publications by level of first insertion 
readership, expressed in relative numbers. 

Readership Advertise- Original Repeat 

Level ments Insertion Insertion 
| Under 10% 15 100 106 
_11%-20% 24 100 106 
- 1%-30% 18 100 93 
31% -40% 16 100 90 
N%-60% 13 100 95 
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Table 2 
Average readership (Noted) scores of three or 
more successive insertions of the same adver- 
tisements in the same publications, expressed 
in relative numbers. 
No. of Successive Insertions 
Ads Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 


38 series 100 105 112 

28 series 100 104 106 104 

17 series 100 104 102 104 103 

9series 100 107 117 119 120 117 

3series 100 97 105 114 105 92 92 106 








The figures indicate that approximately the same high 
level of readership was maintained through at least four 
runs of the same advertisement in the same magazine. 
Furthermore, the “Read Most” scores of these high 
“Noted” advertisements also held to their initial level of 
readership. 

Dr. Steuart H. Britt reported an earlier study on 
“Effects of Repeating Advertisements in Magazines,” 
Advertising Age, May 14, 1956 (reprinted in Starch 
Tested Copy, No. 79, November 1956). It was also based 
on Starch readership reports, and covered 144 sets of 
identical advertisements that ran twice, 23 sets that ran 
three times, 9 sets that ran four times, and 10 sets that 
ran five or more times. Dr. Britt also found a high degree 
of correlation among successive appearances of the same 
advertisement. In a study by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association in 1947 based on repeated adver- 
tisements in two business publications, it was likewise 
found that repeated identical advertisements achieved 
comparable levels of readership. Various studies and 
analyses reported by The McGraw-Hill Research Depart- 
ment have indicated similar conclusions for repeated 
advertisements in business publications. 





Summary 


1. Advertisements repeated in different issues of the 
same publication continue to hold on the average the same 
level of readership attained at the first insertion. High- 
scoring advertisements continue to score high, and low- 
scoring advertisements continue to score low. 

2. Readership remains at substantially the same level 
through at least six insertions in the same publication 
separated by a month or more. 

3. The practical significance of these findings concern- 
ing the repetition of the same advertisements is twofold: 
It obviates the necessity of preparing additional copy and 
plates and makes possible repeated use of strong adver- 
tisements. 


Dr. Starch will discuss in December Mepia/score the repe- 
tition of outdoor posters. 
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How the Media Plan 
Built a Market Overnight 


Hush Puppies became an outstanding sales 


success in more than 115 markets in less 


than a year. A “workingman’s” 


company invades the fine shoe market. 


By Donald F. Mahlmeister 


HIS IS THE STORY OF HOW marketing, media, 

and research teamed to produce a single-page adver- 
tisement which—before it was published—produced 600 
established dealer outlets for an unknown product in less 
than 30 days. 

More specifically, this is the story of “Hush Puppies” 
and the Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corporation’s now 
permanent cruise into uncharted consumer waters. 

Wolverine, located in Rockford, Michigan, has been in 
the leather business for more than a century. It had built, 
and still maintains, a first-class reputation for making and 
marketing horsehide workshoes and gloves. These are 


Donald F. Mahlmeister is ac- 
count supervisor at MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 


sold in so-called workingmen’s stores, smalltown she 
stores, and rural general merchandise outlets. 

Following World War II, the company came upm 
and developed a pig-skinning machine that produces # 
entire hide instead of a single side or hard-to-fabricat 
strips (a previous method). In fact, it spent more tha 
$1 million perfecting this machine. Today it tans aud 
processes more than 200,000 pounds of pigskin each weet, 
with two shifts working in three factories. 

Wolverine also makes, now, casual shoes called “Hush 
Puppies.” These are featured in top department stor 
across the country—a distribution fact accomplished is 
less than a year. It was done despite the fact that the 
company’s entire manufacturing experience had been ins 
completely different area, despite the fact that its salesme 
had not been engaged in casual-shoe, fine-store selling 
and despite the fact that its dealers were a far differet 
group from Macy’s, Gimbel’s, J. L. Hudson, and the 
other metropolitan merchandising giants. 

How was it done? And in such a short time? 

Not too many months ago, in 1958, the compa 
selected MacManus, John & Adams to help advertise a 
market a fine shoe, along with other products that it made 





This shoe was well-designed, a reasonably exotic, expen- 
sive sounding leather pigskin. Very durable, it was fash- 
ionably acceptable. Preliminary research by the agency 
revealed it. Zooming sales proved it. 

Before this time, the company had found it virtually 


impossible to penetrate the metropolitan store market. 


Fred J. Hatch, consumer group vice president, and 
Robert Britton, media-marketing-research-merchandising 
chief, saw in marketing “Hush Puppies” a three-way 


problem 
Threefold Problem 


|. Building distribution and sales nationally for an 
amost unknown product. It had to be done quickly, 


efhciently . 


2. Laying out a consumer research program to estab- 


THIS is the advertise- 
ment which pre-sold 
some 600 shoe dealers 
before it even appeared 
in This Week. 


lish the consumer acceptability of the product. 


3. Applying creative media planning and selection to a 
quality-and-price-appeal advertising program—a media 
plan minimizing readership waste and providing pioneer- 
ing company salesmen with a prestige sales tool. 


Researchers fanned out into two carefully selected con- 
trol markets: Los Angeles and New Orleans. Each was 
selected because casual shoes are worn by people in 
almost all the population classes, and because it was win- 
ter. At that time, “Hush Puppies” were considered a 
seasonable item. (We were wrong! ) 

In both cities, 90 persons were asked to wear the shoes. 
They were selected as representative of varying incomes, 
occupations, and nationalities. Each person was told to 








keep a pair of shoes 30 days and to wear the shoes as 
often as possible. At the end of this period, wearers were 
interviewed on comfort, style, color, fit, and. general atti- 
tude towards the shoe. 

At the end of the interview, in order to check the 
answers, each person was told that he could purchase the 
shoes at a reduced price—$5. He was also told the normal 
price was $8.95. Approximately 75 per cent of the re- 
spondents offered to pay the $5. Once this type of answer 
was obtained, the interviewer thanked the respondent, and 
told him to keep the shoes with the company’s compli- 
ments. 

The results of the research indicated that in almost 
every case the wearer had felt that “Hush Puppies” were 
among the most comfortable shoes he had ever worn. It 
was also determined that wearers would pay from $8.95 


to $12.95 for shoes of this type. 


In addition, information was received regarding what 
was liked or disliked about the shoes, and whether or 


not the shoes met the requirements that would be con- 
sidered if the shoes were being purchased: 
As a result of the research, Wolverine was told it had 
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“You just can’t compare apples and oranges!” 














an excellent product with a ready market—an acedill 
the-board market regardless of age, income, occupation, 
or nationality. 

The next step was to arrive at a method for obtainj 
fast, almost overnight distribution. The agency sug. 
gested that Wolverine turn loose its sales force of 5% 










salesmen in 38 key metropolitan markets. These markets Tim 
were cities covered bv the distribution pattern of This 
Week magazine. 

The salesmen went into these territories armed with 
proofs of a one-page, four-color advertisement, sched. \ 
uled to run August 30, 1958. The dealer’s name was aoe 





listed at the bottom of the advertisement if he stocked 
a certain number of pairs of shoes. Each salesman also 
had the local coverage map provided by This Week for 
the particular territory which he was working. The goal 
was to get at least one good dealer in every county with 
20 per cent or better coverage by This Week. 
Spearheaded by James G. Muir, vice president jp 
charge of sales, the 56 salesmen began their efforts on 
June 9. The cut-off date, due to the advertising closing 
date, was July 6. In approximately 20 working days more 
than 600 key dealers were obtained. On August 39 the 
advertisement came out. It was so successful that business 
was overwhelming. Department stores, shoe stores, men’s 
stores flooded Wolverine with re-orders, claiming that the 
advertisement pulled better than any other recent shoe 
advertisement. The main complaint was that not enough 
shoes had been ordered to fill the demands of customers, 
With such an overnight marketing success on their 
hands, Adolph Krause, president of the company, and 






















Jack Hart, advertising director, immediately appropriated 

twice the amount of money they had spent for the original accou 

promotion. bevy, 8 
mejor | 





The salesmen went back into the field, this time with 
a Christmas advertisement designed for This Week and 
Parade. The results by the middle of October showed dis- 
tribution was now through 1,600 dealers in 90 metropoli- 
tan markets. The promotion was an outstanding success 









again. 










2,500 Dealers in 115 Markets 


Today, Wolverine now has 2,500 dealers in 115 mar 
kets. In addition to This Week and Parade, it buys sup 
plement spots in selected markets. Now promotions are 
being run on well-established national distribution. This 
Christmas Family Weekly will be added, giving Wolverine 
pin-pointed promotional efforts in more than 300 market 
areas across the United States. 

At the time that Wolverine started its promotion, the 
company was making approximately 3,000 pairs of “Hush 
Puppies” a week. One year later, this figure is 6,000 paits 
A DAY! The company is still hustling to meet consumer 
demands, and a plant expansion program is under way. 

On only one point did the program fail to pan oul- 
in research. Respondents felt that the name “Hush Pap 
pies” lacked dignity, that it was associated with food. The 
agency agreed. Wolverine did not. It turns out that the 
company was right as rain! bd 
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ia | New Time-buyer Cartoons His Agency 
= By Ben Leighton 
i 56 


Time-buyer, Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis 


Ee 








Wi... I left the broadcasting field 


for agency work, I had a real 
awakening. But, on to my associates! 
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2 ARTIST. The Artist is a sensitive person who usually has a good com- 
) the > ae mercial sense. In his off-hours he would rather express himself in a great 
me a painting. 











365 
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ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE. First, there’s the Account Executive. He’s real 
busy, thered in details and client d ds, tantly diti 


major projects. 


l 








r a 


$EPFEE 


PLANS BOARD. This is a group of dedicated scientific thinkers with 
challenging personalities and great capabilities for organization. These 
attributes are stimulated by massive creative drive. 
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COPY WRITER. Then there’s the Copy Writer, a struggling individual 
for new words to go with his pioneering ideas. 
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om ake 


MEDIA MAN. The Media Man’s attributes are a good grasp of figures, 
a knowledge of how best to employ an appropriation, and a desire te 
make as many personal contacts as possible with the potential audience. 


at? 
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BASICS IN AUDIENCE MEASUREMENTS: 3 








REACH or FREQUENCY 
For Broadcast Messages? 


A discussion of broadcast audience measurements that 
includes cumulative and unduplicated audience ratings 
and the average exposure factor. 













By Bernard H. Ober 






HEN AN ADVERTISER PLANS his media strat- periods. (For once-a-week programs, the one-time rat- 










egy, he has the choice of spending his money to buy ing and the weekly “cume” are, of course, identical). To 
either intensive or extensive coverage of media audiences. illustrate, here is a typical cumulative rating of a five day 
In the first instance his objective is to intensify, by the per week television daytime serial, together with the 
repetitive impact of his message, the coverage of what- average exposure factor (average number of telecasts 
ever audience he is reaching. In the second case, he is viewed ) : 
attempting to stretch his coverage to the maximum; that 
is, to reach as many different people as possible, at the 4 Weeks Ending June 7, 1959 
necessary sacrifice of repetition. 

In broadcast audience measurement, the concepts in- DAYTIME SERIAL A 

volving reach and frequency are the cumulative audience 15 Minutes. Mon.-Fri. Afternoos 





rating, the unduplicated audience rating, and the average 
exposure factor. These will now be discussed in detail. 





Average Cumulative Rating 
Per Telecast 1 Wk. 4 Wks. 

























Cumulative Audience Ratings Total Audience Rating* 9.7 16.7 25.4 
The cumulative audience rating shows the number of Average Number Telecasts 

different homes or individuals exposed to one or more Viewed — l 2.9 7.6 

broadcasts or telecasts of the same program over a pe- “Total U.S. TV Home Basis 






riod of time. Conventionally, cumulative ratings—or 
“cumes”—are reported for one-week and for four-week 





Source: Nielsen Television Index 











The average telecast of this daytime serial was & 
posed to 9.7 per cent of the U.S. television homes. Dur- 
ing the average week, 16.7 per cent of the U.S. television 
homes tuned to this program once or more, with each of 
the exposed homes catching an average of 2.9 telecasts 





Bernard H. Ober, manager 
of research at William Esty 
Company, discussed last month 









“Program Audience Ratings In four weeks, the audience penetration of this program 
and How Best to Use Them,” increased from the weekly reach of 16.7 per cent to 254 
and in September, “How to per cent of the U.S. television homes, with average & 






ge egy re i per posure of those homes tuning to the program once # 


treat the subject of “Qualita- more in four weeks at 7.6 telecasts. s 
tive Audience Measurements.” The cumulative audience rating is a useful analytical 
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Buy Bosto 


the way 
Boston 


epartment Store 


Do 


Who knows best — in any city how to 
get people to buy? 

The department stores, sure. 

In Boston the department stores know 
they get more action from the Herald- 
Traveler. Almost two million more lines 
daily leadership over the second paper. 

With the Herald-Traveler you reach more 
people than with any other standard-sized 
paper ... among them more of the “Upper 
Two-Thirds”, the middle and upper income 
families who buy more of almost everything 
from cereals to outboards. 

For 27 years — leadership in total retail 
linage. For 31 years — leadership in national 
linage. 

Linage figures from 1958 Media Records. 











Mt 77 
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The BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston’s home-delivered newspaper 
gives you the 


“Upper 
Two-Thirds’ 


Represented nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
New York - Philadelphia - Detroit - Chicago - Atlanta 
Los Angeles - San Francisco 


Special trovel ond resort representative: HAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 
CANADA — E. A. WILLIAMS, Toronto and Montreal 
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tool, because it indicates whether the advertiser obtains 
“reach” at the expense of frequency of exposure, or 
whether he obtains “frequency” at the expense of reach. 
To illustrate, we may consider the audience accumula- 
tion of two television programs sponsored by the same 
company, one a general drama presented one evening per 
week, and the other the five day “across-the-board” day- 


time serial discussed above: 


4 Weeks Ending June 7, 1959 
DAYTIME 
SERIAL A 
5 Days, 
Mon.-Fri. Afternoon 


GENERAL 
DRAMA B 


1 Evening 


Per Week 


Total Audience Rating* 
Per Telecast : 19.4 
t Week Cume 25. 10.0 


Average Number of Telecasts 


Viewed in 4 Weeks 1.9 
*Total U.S. TV Home Basis 


Source: Nielsen Television Index 


Here we see that the general drama program reaches 
considerably more homes in four weeks than does the 
daytime serial (40.0 per cent vs. 25.4 per cent of the 
U.S. television homes). However, the daytime serial 
reaches its viewers with four times the frequency impact 
of the evening program. In other words, the daytime 
serial reaches fewer people more often, while the drama 
program reaches more people, but with a lower average 
frequency. (See Fig. I.) 

The degree of audience accumulation is influenced 
by program type; i.e., certain types of programs tend to 


have a loyal audience who tune in frequently, while other 
programs attract audiences on a somewhat more casya] 
basis, with resultant lower average frequency but greater 
program penetration. For example, a daytime serial uy. 
ally has less of an audience turnover—and consequently 
lower audience accumulation—than a daytime audience 
participation program: 


Daytime Audience 
15 Minutes, Mon.-Fri. Afternoon 


DAYTIME PARTICIPATION 
SERIAL C PROGRAM D 


Total Audience Rating* 


Per Telecast 7 
1 Week Cume 3. 
1 Week Cume 22.6 


‘ 
‘ 


Average Number of 

Telecasts Viewed 

In 1 Week 2.7 
In 4 Weeks 6.6 
*Total U.S. TV Home Basis 


Source: Nielsen Television Index 


Here we see two programs with almost identical per 
telecast ratings (7.7 vs. 7.3), yet the serial, with suspense 
building from episode to episode, attracts a more loyal 
following than the audience participation program: In 
four weeks the soap opera reaches 22.6 per cent of the 
U.S. television homes, at an average frequency of 6.6, 
whereas the audience participation program reaches 32.9 
per cent of these homes, at, however, a frequency of 
only 4.3. 

(Continued on page 60) 


PER GEM osm ns UR: WEEKS 


PER CENT 
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30 


20 





Television is to read about 


as well as to watch. The activity which fills more leisure hours than any other 
is important. People want authoritaive, objective information to help them 
sift and weigh and choose among programs. They want to know more about 
television—its personalities and problems, the ins-and-outs of production, 
what to expect.in time to come. Only one national magazine provides such 
coverage in depth—TV Guipe. Because TV GuibE serves so well in an area 
that interests people so much, it has achieved the greatest circulation in 
weekly magazine history—7,250,0GO guaranteed. And more and more adver- 
tisers are discovering the remarkable responsiveness of its huge audience. 
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FIG. Il 


audience reached in 


total audience: 28 _ 


total audience: 24 





Unduplicated Audience Ratings 


“Unduplicated audience” is the number of differeni 
homes or individuals reached by a combination of pro- 
grams. It is a measure of net reach and is, therefore, of 
particular importance to the multi-program sponsor. 

Let us examine the use of this measurement in refer- 
ence to an actual problem. Suppose that an advertiser, 
currently sponsoring two once-a-week evening television 
programs, proposed to add one more program to his 
advertising schedule in an effort to increase his audience 
penetration. Obviously, he would look for a program that 
would provide the greatest additional unduplicated audi- 
ence, i.e., audience not already reached with either of the 
first two programs. 

In an actual case history involving just such a situation, 
the advertiser had been sponsoring two half-hour evening 
programs—a panel quiz show and a variety show. Wishing 
to increase his audience reach, he considered three pro- 
grams that were already on the air and available for 
sponsorship: a drama, a situation comedy and a quiz 
show. The per-telecast ratings of these programs were as 


follows: 


Total Audience 
Rating, Per Telecast 
(Total U.S. TV Home Basis) 
Current Programs 
Panel-Quiz 
Variety 
Available Programs 


Drama 
Situation Comedy 


Quiz 
60 


\ ee endeplicated ovdlence: 39 el 





When the duplication of audience among the available 
programs and the advertiser’s current programs was ap 
alyzed, these were the findings: 


Unduplicated Audience Reach 
(Total U.S. TV Home Basis) 


1 Week 


2 Current Programs 39 
2 Current Programs, 

Plus Drama 
2 Current Programs, 

Plus Situation Comedy 46 


2 Current Programs, 
Plus Quiz 43 


As seen here, this advertiser’s current programs were 
delivering 52 rating points (28+24) weekly. The weekly 
reach of these programs, however, was only 39, because 
some viewers watched both programs. Thus, in the aver 
age week this advertiser reached 39 per cent of all US. 
television homes with one or both of his programs; ina 
four-weeks’ period, he reached 53 per cent of these homes 
with one or both of these programs. 

This advertiser « have increased his total reach 
to 65 per cent of | television homes by adding the 
drama program to his current schedule; to 63 per cent by 
buying the situation comedy; and to 56 per cent if be 
selected the quiz program. To put it another way, i 
drama would expose an additional 12 per cent of all US. 
television homes to the advertiser's messages; the come, 
10 per cent; and the quiz program, only 3 per cent (The 
relatively small increase offered by the quiz a 
not surprising, since people tend to be rather 
in their program type preferences. In this case, a 
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WATIONAL REPRESENT ATIVES 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


“DONT LET THE 


BIG ONE 


GET AWAY! 


Advertising, like fishing, goes on day after 
day in all seasons, in all parts of the country 
and yet many choice specimens are missed. 
Take another look at your file on Flint, 
Michigan, where there is market activity of 
great magnitude . . . both in money-making 
and in selling! 


CAPTURE A 
READY-T0-BUY MARKET, 


INVEST IN FLINT! 


Your ad appropriation here will enjoy extra 
long mileage. More than 94,000 copies of 
The Flint Journal, Flint’s only daily news- 
paper, completely cover the market... 
and economically too! 
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Out of a thousand college graduates... 








how do you find one “Bill Schall”? 


“William C. Schall, Assistant Editor,” shines new and bright on 
Chemical Engineering’s contents page. We think you’d like to know 
him better because he’s a typical example of McGraw-Hill’s editorial 
training at work. 


Bill was discovered about a year ago at Carnegie Tech by a member 
of our Editorial Director’s staff. He was an older “‘young man,” back 
earning his B. S. in Chemical Engineering after a hitch in the artillery. 
He also edited ““The Carnegie .Technical,’’ worked one summer as an 
editor with a professional engineering society. 


Bill showed so much promise that he was asked to submit an auto- 
biography. Next step: a special assignment to test his writing talent. 
Then, a series of screening interviews by senior McGraw-Hill editors. 
Successful, he moved on to six months of actual on-the-magazine edi- 
torial training. Along with it, he participated in classes in writing, 
publication production, workshop groups. Finally—a regular edito- 
rial berth on Chemical Engineering. 


Bill Schall, as we said above, is a typical example of our editorial 
training at work. Other young men from the class of ’58, whose careers 
parallel Bill’s, include: George Finnegan, B.A., Oberlin and M.B.A., 
New York University, now Assistant Marketing Editor, Business 
Week ... Jim Bower, B.A., Journalism, Texas A & M, now Assistant 
Editor, Petroleum Week... Joel Roth, B.S., Civil Engineering, Case 
Institute of Technology, now with Engineering News-Record... 
Jack Hess, B.A., M.A., English, University of Iowa, now Assistant 
Editor, Fleet Owner. 


Out of a thousand college graduates, let’s say, we’re shooting for one 
“Bill Schall.” And such pains in the selection and training of our 
editors carry over to the printed page . . . adding another reason 
why more than a millio> key men in business and industry pay to 
read McGraw-Hill publications. 


«a, McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N. ¥. 













nothing nails down sales like 


AWHERENESS 





and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Hardware to Lumber, whatever you sell, 
you'll sell more when AWHERENESS of your 
product or service directs prospects to your 
local outlets—tirough the Yellow Pages. 

For the manufacturer of national brand-name 
products, Trade-Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages tells prospects where they can find his 
local outlets. For the local businessman, Yellow 


Pages advertising makes the community aware 
of the products and services he offers. 
Remember, nothing builds AWHERENESS 
for your business like the Yellow Pages—the 
shopping guide used by 9 out of 10 shoppers. 
Let the Yellow Pages man help you plan an 
AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
your local Bell telephone business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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ithe viewers of the advertiser’s current panel quiz pro- 
am also were watching the quiz show under considera- 


n all of the preceding factors were evaluated with- 
% the framework of cost considerations, the advertiser 
Fought the situation comedy. This action was taken de- 
the slightly lower four-weeks’ cume of the situation 
y compared with the drama show, because the situa- 
bn comedy was appearing on the same network that was 
Qarrying the sponsor’s other two programs, and thus 
would earn a substantial discount. The cost savings thus 
jncurred more than offset the audience differences of the 
two offerings (per program: 27 vs. 25; four-week cume: 
65 vs. 63). 


Ratings Projected To Individuals 


On Wednesday, August 5, 1959, the television program 
“Qgzie and Harriet”’ was viewed in 6,210,000 homes. On 
Friday, August 7, 1959, “The Lineup” was also viewed in 
6210,000 homes. Which program obtained the larger 
audience ? 

ARB (American Research Bureau), source of the rat- 
Gags quoted above, reports that “Ozzie and Harriet” was 
Wiewed by 16,460,000 persons, compared with 12,360,000 
wing “The Lineup,” a difference of more than 4 mil- 
: thus, it is evident that ratings defining tune-in only 
“terms of homes, may obscure important differences in 
. audience dimensions. In the example cited, 
ie and Harriet” reached 4 million more people than 
Lineup” (even though both programs reached 
the same number of homes), because the former 
lined more viewers-per-set than did the latter: In 
nes tuned to “Ozzie and Harriet,” an average of 2.65 
is were viewing this program; in homes tuned to 
ie Lineup,” an average of only 1.99 persons were 
ing that program. 

iewers-per-set vary considerably by time of day as 
as by program appeal: 














Viewers-per-set 


nd y-Friday, August 3-7, 1959 


1:30 A.M. 1.74 
200 P.M. 2.55 
mesday, 10:00 P.M., August 5, 1959 
Wednesday Night Fights (ABC-TV) 1.78 
Armstrong By Request (CBS-TV) 2.05 
This Is Your Life 2.15 


Source: ARB 


These examples show that in the evening a home tuned 
television produces about 50 per cent more in terms of 
tumber of people exposed than a home tuned to television 

daytime. Similarly, variations by program are 
evident, in that the three network programs competing 
‘for audience at the same time ranged in viewers-per-set 
fom 1.78 to 2.15, a difference of about 20 percent. & 
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A New Tool for TV Budgeting 


HE TELEVISION BUREAU of Advertising has re- 

leased a major study of the television audience, based 
on a year’s special research by both A. C. Nielsen and 
Pulse. Entitled “How To Reach People,” the report is 
important not only because it is comprehensive in scope, 
but also because it approaches the analysis of television’s 
audience in a way that should be eminently useful to 
advertisers. 

Specifically, TvB has contributed three significant 
measurements: 

e The measurement is of individuals, rather than 
homes. 

e The emphasis is on numbers of people, rather than 
on percentages or shares of TV viewing. 

e Valuable data are developed on the available audi- 
ence in respect to kinds of people (men, women, teens, 
children) during each day part, and during each half- 
hour and quarter-hour period, and for each type of pro- 
gram, both network and local. 

What this all means is that advertisers can estimate 
(very roughly) in advance of the broadcast year, the 
budget dollars required to reach an audience of known 
size and composition. With these charts, this can be done 
far more accurately than with the usual averages of spot 
or network audience. This is because advertisers and their 
agencies usua!ly have a fair idea of their relative chances 
of obtaining v.rious spot or network positions. 

By anticipating the various competitive conditions 
which might obtain during the buying season, several 
alternate plans can be constructed, each of which will 
deliver the target audience. If budget is limited, a series 
of forecasts can be made of the probable delivered audi- 
ence, depending on the time patterns available. 

It must be remembered, of course, that new show 
entries can alter the audience size and composition of 
programs and spot adjacencies drastically. But the TvB 
study is so broad in nature that its findings should hold 
up fairly well for budgeting purposes. The number and 
kind of people available to television during any day part 
is relatively independent of both show type and show 
quality; and, as TvB points out, when people are avail- 
able, they watch. The male audience peaks shortly after 
9 P.M.; the female audience at 10 P.M.; viewing by teen- 
agers is at a high at 8 P.M.; by children, 7 P.M. These 
peaks, which range from nearly 70 per cent of all children 
to less than 45 per cent of all men on an average day, 
increase substantially on a cumulative basis. The cumula- 
tive figures, incidentally, are analyzed in the same way as 
the average day data. 

Of special interest in the study are the data relating to 
average number of viewers per home (charts 7, 8, 9 in 
study). These factors are provided for show types, for 
audience by half- and quarter-hour segments. By applying 
these viewing factors to standard Nielsen home data, 
something comparable to audience totals in print media 
can be developed. a. 
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Latest News 
about Newspaper Readership 


in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 





A year ago, The Inquirer published 
Sindlinger’s readership study of 
Philadelphia’s two major newspapers. 
It covered 12 of 14 counties in the 
Philadelphia Retail Trading Area, 
and revealed The Daily Inquirer’s 
greater strength in the suburban area 
—the richest part of the market. 
Here, in part, are the results of a new 
tabulation of Sindlinger data, which 
confirm the original report. 


Again, the two leading newspapers 
are virtually equal in readership for 
the fotal area. But in the suburban 
portion—where 58% of the retail 
sales are made—The Daily Inquirer 
takes a substantial lead. 


This latest Sindlinger report is based 
on 20,701 interviews, throughout all 
14 counties of Delaware Valley, 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


———6 


in total readership ... but The Inquirer 


shows a 30% lead in the sales-active suburbs* 


U.S.A. during 1958. Here are some 
of the highlights: 


On an average weekday in Delaware 
Valley: 

Doily inquirer delivers 
1,406,000 total adult 
readers 


Daily Bulletin delivers 
1,410,000 total adult 
readers 

On an average weekday in suburban 
Delaware Valley: 
Daily Inquirer delivers 
706,000 adult readers 
While the city of Philadelphia is a 
prime target for sales, the rapidly 
growing suburbs demand a broaden- 
ing of advertisers’ sights. Suburban 
Philadelphia now accounts for 58% 
of the area’s population, 61% of food 
sales, 65% of automotive sales, 56% 
of drug-store sales, 56% of appliance 
and furniture sales. 


Daily Bulletin delivers 
542,000 adult readers 


Again the two leading 


newspapers almost balance 


Here are the more significant reader- 
ship figures for suburban Delaware 
Valley, as revealed by Sindlinger 
& Company: 


Daily Bulletin (suburbon) 
542,000 total readers 
269,000 men readers 
273,000 women reoders 
429,000 exclusive readers 


Daily Inquirer (suburban) 
706,000 total readers 
359,000 men readers 
347,000 women readers 
593,000 exclusive readers 


In brief, The Inquirer delivers your 
advertising to 30% more suburban 
readers of all types—and it’s the 
suburbanites in Delaware Valley who 
make more, read more, buy more. 


Reasonable conclusion: If you want 
strong readership for your sales mes 
sage in the city, plus superior reader 
ship in the suburbs . . . put your 
advertising in The Inquirer! 


*Source: “Philadelphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Int. 


POR The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The Inquirer for 1,406,000 adult readers 


DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


tOSsS ANGELES 


RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK 
Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire 
Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 
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Compares Quality, Buying Potential 


(f Magazine and TV Audiences 


HE PROMISE OF meaningful re- 

search on the differences between 
waders of magazines and viewers of 
idevision as potential consumers that 
was made at the Magazine Publishers 
Association meeting in White Sulphur 
Springs this year was partly fulfilled at 
the fall conference in New York. 

4 90-minutes’ view of the preliminary 
results of the expanding research pro- 
gam was given in a presentation called 
The Profitable Difference.” The proj- 
ect concerns the size, quality, and buy- 
ing potential of magazine and television 
gudiences, and results from a year’s de- 
liberations by the research committee 
a the Magazine Advertising Bureau 
under the chairmanship of A. Edward 
Miller, publisher of McCall's. The re- 
warch has been done by the Market 
Research Corporation of America on 
the ba.ig of data collected from its 
National’ Consumer Panel. Technical 
snsultant is J. Stevens Stock, of the 
research company bearing his name. 

Five thousand families in the panel 
were used in the study. These families 
habitually keep weekly diaries of their 
purchases of fast turn-over items, dura- 
ble goods, and services. Their diaries 
for the first three months of 1959 were 
dudied. They were also asked to keep 
daily records between April 19 and 
May 30 of what magazines they looked 
into and what television shows they 
watched. The activities of both men and 
women household heads were recorded. 


Seissors Effect 


The respondents were classified as 
light, medium light, medium heavy, and 
in respect to their reading, view- 

ig and purchase of products and 
services, What was discerned was a so- 
tilled “scissors effect,” in that the 
heavier the classification of persons as 
ttaders ‘of magazines, the greater their 
imome, education, and proportion 
Mong their number of professional 
Pesons and proprietors. Also, the 
heavier their purchases of 17 items of 
gods and services that included denti- 
frees, frozen juices, floor and furniture 
Pilishes, automobiles, automatic wash- 
@, and pleasure travel. It was deter- 
mined however, that they bought less of 
flours, although more of 

Mitts. On the other hand, the heavier 
tie classification of household heads as 
Mision viewers the less their educa- 

, Tepresentation among pro- 
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fessional persons and proprietors, and 
the less their purchases of the 17 items 
measured. 

Comparisons were made of the cost 
of an average four-color page in 35 
magazines with the cost of a half-hour 
on 30 evening television shows. The 
comparison for dentifrices showed that 
advertisers using an average four-color 


page in these magazines would reach 
7,843,000 households at a cost of 
$34,430, and that this audience would 
possibly buy $9,100,000 in dentifrices. 
The average half-hour evening telecast 
of 35 shows would reach the same num- 
ber of households at a cost of $94,000, 
an audience that might purchase 
$8,080,000 in dentifrices. Similar com- 
parisons were made for other products 
and services. . 

It was announced that a final report 
would be in the hands of magazine sales- 
men by early November. It will consider 
daytime as well as evening television. 
There will be a study of the activities 
and attitudes of magazine households 
completed at a later date. . 








New Equipment Digest has an outstanding record 
of growth in acceptance and reader action. The 
average number of sales leads per page is now at 
an all-time high! 

That’s why your advertising in N.E.D. is the fast- 
est, most economical way to: 


1. Search for new applications for your 
products. 


2. Contact new buying influences. 


3. Find important new customers in any 
industry. 

4. Maintain coverage of present customers 
and prospects in all industrial markets. 


N.E.D. helps you accomplish all these important 
marketing objectives by reaching industry’s most 


active buying group. . 


TO BUY. 


. when they’re READY 


a Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohie 


An up-to-the-minute picture of in- Gs 
dustry’s most active buying group. 

Helpful information for all indus- MENT ; p \ 
trial. ae yay aes latest 

data on N.E.D. market coverage, 

readership and advertising results. EST 

Write or call for your copy. 


NOW OVER 84,500 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 44,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


NEW EDITORIAL STUDY 
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ome Psychological Trai 
Of Media and Marke 


A study of the characteristics — 
venturesomeness and communicativeness — 
and what they mean in the selection of media. is 





By Jerome Greene 


EW, REVEALING WAYS OF DESCRIBING media 

audiences are often developed in prior marketing 
studies. After market research has shown us that a cer- 
tain population characteristic is a consistently good ex- 
plainer of purchasing behavior, we naturally think of 
adding this characteristic to the arsenal of standard char- 
acteristics included in media studies. For example, we 
developed and verified a measurement of the psycho- 
logical characteristic of venturesomeness in private stud- 
ies for advertisers, before first including it in 1955 in a 
published media survey, “A 12-Months’ Study of Better 
Homes & Gardens Readers.” 

It is not sufficient to show that some new measurement 
discriminates among media; it must also show differences 
between buyers and non-buyers of some products or 
brands. Until we can say something specific about where 
and how a new measurement actually does discriminate 
in the market place, we feel we can’t really ask the media 
buyer to give our new measurement serious consideration 
in his practical problems of matching media to markets. 

It seems inefficient to try to develop new measurements 
by first finding characteristics on which media audiences 
differ, and then seeing what relevance, if any, each char- 
acteristic has to purchasing behavior. Sometimes the sec- 
ond step even gets left out altogether, and one is left with 
measurements that have only curiosity value. In any case, 
this approach places too much emphasis on finding dif- 
ferences among media audiences just for the sake of 
differences. (If we want to carry it to an extreme, any 





Jerome Greene is director of Alfred Politz Media Studies. 
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measurement related to a medium’s purpose—e.g,, 
fulness, entertainment—or to its mechanics of communi 
tion—e.g., literacy, eye-sight—is going to show large dit 
ferences among media audiences, but generally not nearly 
such big differences between buyers and non-buyers a 
most products and brands. ) 

We prefer to develop and verify a new measurement in 
the market place, and to use it to describe and compare 
media audiences only when we have evidence of how the 
measurement is related to market behavior. Even if such 
measurements do discriminate among media, we hope this 
approach keeps us from inflicting upon the media buyer 
glamorous-sounding new measurements of which no om 
knows the marketing significance. In our media researth 
work we are disciplined to this kind of ae 
by the fact that most of our research is not for 
for marketers. i 


Two Psychological Characteristics 


The purpose of this discussion is to summarize somed 
the evidence we have collected on the marketing signif 
cance of two psychological characteristics—venturesome 
ness and communicativeness. It is first appropriate @ 
describe how these two measurements are made. 
like many intelligence or aptitude tests, produce indes 
scores by which a person is classified relative to the 
“average” person (average for the population). 

Venturesomeness: A list of about 10 novel product 
not on the market and of small monetary value, is show 
each person. (Example: “specially treated paper rainea# 
costing about 20 cents, that could be thrown away after 
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LOOK AT ATLANTA 
mole} ol Uir-l ito] amaleh 


Atlanta now has one million people. This capital of 
the expanding Southeast has hit the million mark 
eleven years abead of what was an enthusiastic pre- 


diction by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce in ’52. 

Che Atlanta DZournal Atlanta, commercial, industrial and financial 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew headquarters of this area, is dependent upon no 

single factor or payroll. Compare the market. . . 

THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION then compare the media. No one industry is king 
but one medium is. The Atlanta Journal and 

The South’s Standard Newspaper Constitution completely dominates the market. It 

is the only medium that does. Circulation now over 


Represented by Kelly-Smith Co. 1 ok 
half a million families. 


Circulation: 456,167 daily * 513,930 Sunday (4.8.c. 3/31/59) 
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use.” ) For each item, the person reports whether he would 
be inclined to try it as soon as it came on the market, 
or wait until other people had tried it, and then decide. 
Each person's “venturesomeness” score is simply the pro- 
portion of items he reports he would likely try as soon as 








READER OF SPORTS MAGAZINE: Not very communicative, but 
venturesome. 


they came on the market. When all people have been 
scored in this way, they may be put in rank-order accord- 
ing to score. Then it is usually convenient to establish 
three groups, which we may call “above-average venture- 
someness,” “around average,” and “below average.” 

Communicativeness: Separate questions are asked on 
recent past frequency of personal conversations with other 
people, telephone conversations, letter writing, attending 
social gatherings, and attending meetings of clubs and 
other organizations. For each activity, people are first 
classed into three groups according to frequency, and 
these are given numerical values. Then a person’s over- 
all “communicativeness” score is taken as the sum of his 
values on each activity. After ranking all people by their 
over-all scores, it is again convenient to establish three 
groups, which’ may be called “above-average communi- 
cativeness,” “around average,” and “below average.” 

In the Better Homes & Gardens study referred to pre- 
viously, we had the opportunity to relate venturesomeness 
not only to readership, but also to possession of various 
household appliances. Persons whose homes had such 
items as electric skillets, rotisseries, or air conditioners 
were found to be much more venturesome than the popu- 
lation as a whole. Also, it was found that the readers of 
Better Homes & Gardens are well above average on 
venturesomeness. 

Certain precautions must be taken before such findings 
can properly be interpreted. For instance, these relation- 
ships might arise only from a hidden correlation between 
venturesomeness and income. The media buyer may al- 
ready be aware that the Better Homes & Garden’s audi- 
ence is wealthier than average, and that wealthier people 
are more likely to buy such appliances. If being venture- 
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some and wealthy were practically synonomous, media impli 
analysis would only be unnecessarily complicated by iq obvic 
troducing venturesomeness as another variable. However, 
venturesomeness and income are by no means synono. In 
mous. Indeed, as shown in the Better Homes & Garden, publi 
study, there is only slight correlation between the two, » this c 
that income and venturesomeness together become mor one i 
efficient market predictors than either alone. This apj ness; 
other studies have shown that venturesomeness is a chap. and b 
acteristic largely independent of conventional Cengys to va 
type characteristics, and we may consider venturesome. One 
ness a psychological characteristic not explainable by publi 
physically observable factors. in ber 

worki 


Is Venturesomeness a Virtue? tive p 


We have found that the more venturesome people The 
actually are attracted to new products that go on th tions 

market, but that the man who brings out the next produc cessfu, 
innovation after that also stands a good chance with more 

these people. As a specifie example: Soon after a ney work. 

type of pharmaceutical was put on the market, 43 per cen often 
of its users were of above-average venturesomenessa sation 
higher proportion than for any other brand in the product Howe 
class. A year later, when the product was well established items | 
but had been directly imitated, this percentage dropped and in 
to 31 per cent and the imitating brand had 39 per cent of tion ai 
its users in the most venturesome group—a higher propor. source: 
tion than for any other brand in the classification. Overs public 
number of product fields, we have found that the mor stronge 


venturesome people are easiest to win over to a new brand It w 
—and hardest to hold. averagi 

To address advertising to more venturesome people is toured 
not always better, though this generalization has some ing a s 
times been made following our introduction of the meas more li 
urement of venturesomeness. This has blocked som compar 
media from including the measurement in their research @any 
studies, when they felt having a less venturesome audience It is 


would be misinterpreted as a general liability. In actual mess ar 
fact, depending on product and marketing strategy, ther people’ 
is little doubt that in many cases it would be desirable services 
to concentrate the advertising on less venturesome people, 
and to select media accordingly. To be more or less vee 
turesome is not in itself either good or bad, any mote 
than being female or male. It is only that the mora 
skillful media buyer knows about the sex distribution 
and venturesomeness and other characteristics of his 
markets and of media, the more skillful his media dete 


sions can be. 

















Communicativeness 


On communicativeness, a particularly striking matt 
difference was found in the case of deodorants for me e 
Our research showed 68 per cent of “above-averagt n 
municative” males were deodorant users, cont 
34 per cent of the “below-average” group. The di 
was not nearly so big on venturesomeness as 
municativeness, and was even smaller by age 
nomic status. Thus there is a strong primary 
between male communicativeness and deodorant 
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implications for both copy and media planning are 
obvious. 


Jn an industrial city, we were asked to do a study of 
public opinion about competing manufacturers situated in 
this city, and of factors that influence such opinion. Every- 
gne in a population sample was rated on communicative- 
ness; in addition, measurements were taken of opinion 
and behavior in respect to each company, and of exposure 
jp various channels of information about each company. 
Qne manufacturer was found to enjoy a vastly superior 
public image on such factors as having unselfish interest 
jn benefiting the community, and having good employee 
yorking conditions. However, among more communica- 
tive people, this company’s lead was not nearly so great. 

The favored company had the most active public rela- 
tions campaign in the community, which was clearly suc- 
essiul in persuading citizens that this company was 
more public-spirited and provided a pleasanter place to 
work. The more communicative people were far more 
often reached by local newspapers, radio and television 
dations, and by public relations messages in these media. 
However, they were also more aware of straight news 
items about these companies, favorable and unfavorable, 
and in general had gathered a greater variety of informa- 
tion about these companies, from a greater variety of 
sources. This made them less subject to influence by the 
public relations of the particular company with the 
srongest campaign. 

It was interesting to note that people in the above- 
average communicative group were more likely to have 
toured the local plants of these companies, thereby receiv- 
ing a strong public relations message. But they were also 
more likely to have visited plants of two or more different 
companies, with consequent cancellation of effect as far 
a any one company was concerned. 

It is evident that communicativeness and venturesome- 
tess are psychological characteristics which do relate to 
people’s opinions and buying of advertised goods and 
services. Because these characteristics have marketing 


OF NEWS MAGAZINE: Communicates constantly. 
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significance, it should be useful to media buyers to 
describe media audiences in terms of these characteristics. 


Magazine Readers Evaluated 


We have collected data on venturesomeness and com- 
municativeness of readers of 15 leading magazines. Be- 
cause this work was done confidentially for advertiser 
clients, it is appropriate that I discuss here only general 
findings for classes of magazines. The first finding is that 
magazine readers are consistently and significantly more 
venturesome and communicative than the population at 
large. (See table.) Magazine reading is work done to 


Two Psychological Characteristics of Magazine Readers 


Of Those Tested, % Characterized By: 
Venturesomeness Communicativeness 

Above Around Below Above Around Below 

average average average average average average 


All people 43 30 23 55 22 
Males 40 33 17 57 26 
Females 45 28 27 55 18 


Readers of an average— 
General magazine 
Males 


Sse 


Females 


News magazine 
Males 
Females 


Woman's or home 
service magazine 
Males 
Females 


Sports magazine 
Males only 


Science or mechanical 


magazine 
Males only 53 29 18 25 64 11 


SES 


attain information as well as entertainment, and it seems 
evident that people who are able and willing to do this 
work tend as a group to differ from other people in having 
a greater predisposition to try new things, and in com- 
municating more often with people around them. 

The table also shows that the smaller, specialized maga- 
zines tend to be more selective on these psychological fac- 
tors. For instance, when readers of a news magazine and 
of a science or mechanical magazine are compared (in 
reference to ratings of “all people”), though readers of 
the former are somewhat less venturesome and somewhat 
more communicative, readers of the latter are signifi- 
cantly more venturesome and less communicative. 

Of course, measurement of venturesomeness and com- 
municativeness is only a beginning in measurement of 
basic psychological characteristics that have general mar- 
keting utility. But we feel it would now be worthwhile to 
put venturesomeness and communicativeness on the list 
of standard characteristics that are measured in media 
studies and used to describe media audiences. We are 
constantly engaged in searching for and testing new or 
improved measurements that may later become standard 
for media classification. This is hard work, however, when 
one requires of each measurement that it explain some 
actual market behavior not understood previously. 5 
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How General Electric Handles 
And Evaluates Inquiries 


NQUIRIES FROM INDUSTRIAL 

advertising was one of the major 
topics receiving attention at the New 
York conference of National Business 
Publications. All the speakers agreed 
that sales-producing value of inquir- 
ies often is lost unless the advertiser 
replies promptly. 

George M. Robertson, manager of 
advertising administration and re- 
search of General Electric Company’s 
Advertising and Sales Promotion De- 
partment, Schenectady, told how GE 
handles inquiries centrally for 50 
product departments under the Ap- 
paratus Sales Division. 

The General Electric plan for han- 
dling and evaluating inquiries has 
two basic objectives: 

First, to provide a simple yet effec- 
tive method of screening inquiries so 
that only those appearing to be bona 
fide sales leads are sent to the sales- 
men for follow-up. Second, to find out 
whether there is any pay dirt in these 
inquiries, and, if so, how much. 

We call it the Verified Inquiry 
Program. It works like this. Each 
week, we receive in Schenectady some 
2,600 inquiries from all sources — 
advertisements, news releases, trade 
shows, letters, and direct mail. A few 
request prices or application infor- 
mation. They go immediately to field 
sales offices for follow-up. The others 
simply ask for product literature 
which is mailed with dispatch — 90 
per cent within 24 hours and the re- 
maining 10 per cent within 48. 

Product literature is accompanied 
by a short “thank you” letter direct- 
ing the respondent to the market 
place — the nearest General Electric 
Apparatus Sales Office. A list of these 
appears on the reverse of the letter. 
At this point we added something 
new. Along with the letter and publi- 
cation, we send a “May we help you 
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further?” form, which folds into a 
postage-paid reply envelope. This 
form is really a product application 
data blank, for respondents are asked 
these questions: 

Do you have a specific application 
with which we might help you? 
Please outline your needs below. For 
this application, about how many 
units would you require?” 


Questionnaire Used 


Through this questionnaire, we try 
to determine whether the respond- 
ent’s interest is casual or serious. We 
are, through the questionnaire, ask- 
ing him to do some work. If he is not 
in the market now, or if he wants the 
publication for information only, 
then chances are rather good that he 
won't reply. If, on the other hand, 
he’s serious and ready to do business, 
he will either go to the market place, 
or take the time and effort to answer 
the questions and, presumably, we'll 
have a lead on a bona fide prospect. 

This information is sent immedi- 
ately to the nearest district sales office 
via an Apparatus Sales Division Veri- 
fied Inquiry form. The sales manager 
retains one white copy, and sends a 
green one to the proper salesman. 
Other copies are for follow-up and 
file. 

Taking a particular inquiry, the 
green form was passed along to sales 
engineer C. K. Nauman of the Mil- 
waukee office. The left hand side of 
the form gives him the prospect’s 
name and address, tells him what has 
been mailed to this prospect, that he 
has asked for it through advertise- 
ment No. 461-42 on Vac-u-Sel recti- 
fiers, and that there is additional in- 
formation in bulletin GEC-1330. 
After making contact with the 
prospect, the salesman fills in the 
right-hand side of the form. In this 
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instance, the prospect was visited oq 
July 16. He was an immediate pros. 
pect for selenium rectifiers; was 
quoted on July 17 for 10,000 units 
for $18,625. It is from this informe 
tion that we obtained an evaluation 
of our inquiries. 


11,500 Inquiries a Month 


That’s just one inquiry. About 
138,000 inquiries, or some 11,50) 
per month, are received during 4 
typical year. 

News releases are the greatest 
source, accounting for about half of 
inquiries received. Space advertising 
is the second largest source. Trade 
shows account for about 7,600 ip. 
quiries, and letters, untraceable to 
any particular media, are responsible 
for 15,600, or 11 per cent of the total, 
Direct mail, with 5,700 accounts for 
4 per cent. 

But among verified inquiries de- 
veloped — actual sales leads — letters 
produced the largest number. Space 
advertising was second; direct mail, 
third; trade shows, fourth; and news 
releases, fifth. 

Thus, only 1.3 per cent verified in- 
quiries were developed from over 
138,000 initial inquiries. Perhaps, by 
the law of averages, we’re screening 
out some mighty good prospects. But 
remember that the objective of this 
plan is not to get respondents to send 
in the questionnaire, but rather to go 
to the market place, the nearest Gen- 
eral Electric Apparatus Sales Office, 
where they can be served promptly 
and efficiently. 

And remember that our tip-on nole 
directed respondents to the sales office 
and included on the reverse a com 
plete list of them. It was only in the 
postscript that we referred at all to 
the questionnaire, and then by say- 
ing, “If you wish, just fill out and 
return the attached postage-paid 
form; we'll follow through.” 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
about these findings is this: 
our advertising and sales promotion 
and the follow-up material which is 
mailed to respondents, we try, as! 
noted above, to get the respondents to 
go to the market place for i 
information or to place orders. De 
spite this urging, a handful of people 
simply insist’ on writing directly 
us in Schenectady. It is from this 
handful of respondents that quote 
tions were developed totaling # 


million. : 





Interview: Ccaty Ubdtrter 


Wade Advertising Media Associate tells why he 
selects the WLW TV Stations and WLW Radio for Alka Seltzer 
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“The Crosley Broadcasting Cooperation 
— that’s what we call it. Because 
the 6 WLW Stations sure give 
complete cooperation to advertisers.” 
eo 
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“Station salesmen, talent, production, ° “So, one good answer to your 
merchandising, promotion — ; ad broadcast problems is 
everybody at the WLW Stations give : just a WLW Station away.” 
speedy service to speedy Alka Seltzer.” 


Call your WLW Stations Representative... you'll be glad you did! 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 
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SRDS November issues reflect estimates 
of July 1, 1959 market conditions 


Accessibility and convenience of up-to-date 
SRDS consumer market data and media maps 
prompt wide use by buyers of media 


Every 6 months Stanparp Rate & Data SeErv- 
1cE publishes new and complete national mar- 
ket data — covering all counties in the United 
States. This data is kept current in interim 
months by the addition of significant changes. 


This is the only service in the country that pro- 
vides you with such frequent re-evaluation of 


The Farm Section of the Consumer Magazine 
book also contains up-dated market informa- 






tion. Farm data, which now appears in the 
Newspaper, Radio, TV and Consumer Maga- 
zine books, now covers 100 additional counties 
.. . 400 in all. 


What’s your market story? 
Every time an advertising professional turns to 
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the statistics upon which media and marketing SRDS he is taking one of the 101 buying actions New SR 
decisions must be based . . . all in one place. that lead to media decisions. Any one maybe & tetdata 
Actually, for your convenience the complete the final one. aU. S. 
data is repeated, every month, in three places... But .whether the buying step is final or pre U.S. re 
... starting with the November issues of SRDS liminary, it makes sense for a medium to be and met 
. Spot Radio, Spot TV, and Newspaper books there with Service-Ads capsuling its whole sales ag 
you will find July 1, 1959 data on population, story . . . selling market and COVEEREY the the 
households, consumer spendable income and market data sections of SRDS and its special " “ 
retail sales by states, counties, cities and metro- values as an advertising medium on the listing me 
politan areas. The new estimates reflect re- aa. es, 40( 
cently revised as well as added metropolitan _~ 
statistical areas as defined by the U. S. Bureau ‘ Ss ZO s e 
: of the Budget. © @ ae = 
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al authority serving the media-buying function 


lalier E. Botthof, Publisher 





EOld Orchard Road, Skokie, Illinois 








#U.S. consumer spendable income—percentage of 


U.S. retail sales—total retail sales per household— 
ts, 400 in all. A new U. S. farm map locates the 


in the metropolitan ranking tables, passenger car 
§0 leading counties by states. 


pecial tegistrations are now listed. 


passenger car registrations—all by states, counties 


and metropolitan areas. 


let data: percentage of U. S. population—percentage 


MANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 





ctions New SRDS 4-column format permits additional mar- 
isting farm market data pages now cover 100 more coun- 
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Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising — a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family — has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 


. Its warm reception by over 
30,500 farm store owners .. . 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-making 
ideas a real help in setting their 
own buying, selling and manage- 
ment plans. 


tN 


. Its endorsement by “blue chip” 
advertisers — over 100 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have discov- 
ered that the farm store is an 
important outlet for their products 

. . in many cases a big new 
market. 








TEST CITIES: 


How they should be selected and used 





Criteria for test markets; what should be 
done before the test and what afterward. 


By Dr. Howard D. Hadley 


HROUGHOUT THE WORLD of 

marketing the emphasis is on 
new —new market conditions, new 
competition, new products, new pack- 
aging, new improvements in old 
products, new promotional ideas, new 
selling methods. 

Today, new-product development is 
playing an increasingly important 
part—in many cases a dominant part 
—in the operations of major cor- 
porations. It is estimated that among 
most of the larger companies, 50 to 
75 per cent of current income is 
derived from products developed 
since the end of the war. 

In such a situation, market testing 
and “test-marketing” have assumed 
much greater significance than ever 
before. 

This discussion will deal primarily 
with matters to be considered in the 
actual testing of a new or improved 
product in the consumer market. It 
assumes that preliminary investiga- 
tive steps have been taken. It assumes 
that the manufacturer has already 
determined that the product meets 
these qualifications: physical specifi- 
cations have been satisfied; the prod- 
uct has definite value for the con- 
sumer; a satisfactory market exists 
for the product; it is priced right 
from both the manufacturer’s. and 
consumer’s viewpoint and will pro- 
vide adequate profit margins; it satis- 
fies competitive and distributive con- 
siderations. 

All these factors having been care- 
fully weighed, the stage is now set to 
launch an actual test campaign. 

The test will be, in effect, a minia- 
ture version of an actual national 
launching campaign. All marketing 





Dr. Howard D. Hadley is research 
vice president for the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. He was formerly technical 
director for Daniel Starch and Staff. 





functions will be brought into play- 
sales, merchandising, promotion, ad 
vertising, research. 


The Test Markets 


One of the first orders of busines 
is the selection of test cities. 
the matters to be considered in mak 
ing such selection are these: 

1. The use of more than one ted 
city is preferable to guard against 
any possibility of distortion by m 
usual local market conditions. 

2. The characteristics of the test 
city in terms of population, income, 
employment, etc., should reflect those 
of the entire market for the product 

3. The economy of the test market 
should, whenever possible, be se- 
contained and independent of other 
cities or towns. An isolated market 
with well-defined boundaries is pre 
ferred. 

4. Economic stability of the test 
market should be high—not subject to 
wide seasonal or other fluctuations. 

5. The size of the market should be 
sufficient to yield results that have 
significance and are projectable. 

6. Retail outlets in the test city dis 
tributing the product should havea 
balance, without domination from 
any particular chain or store. 

7. Unless the product is totally 
new, competitive conditions in the 
test market should be roughly similar 
to the national picture. 

8. To stimulate a national adverti+ 
ing campaign, ail major forms 
advertising media should be available 
in the test market. 

9. Research facilities such as co 
sumer analyses, store audits, co 
sumer panels, etc., should be avail 
able within the test city. 

10. Wherever possible, the test cit? 
should be one that absorbs the bull 
of the merchandise from local whole 
salers or the lecal w ; 
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gajor chains, rather than from dis- 
fant points. This will facilitate the 
measurement of sales. 

ll. The test city should be one in 
which the company does not already 
have a strong brand franchise. Other- 
wise, results will not hold up in nor- 
mal or weak areas. 


Before the Test 


Information produced by the test 
will be of the greatest possible value 
if the company has determined 
carefully beforehand precisely what it 
js ooking for. How success or failure 
wii be measured—for example, wheth- 
ein terms of market penetration or 
of sales volume—should be decided in 
advance. Accordingly, the following 
matters should be considered before 
the test is started. 

l. The test should have a single 
major objective, such as 10 per cent 
of the pickle business in town. Too 
many objectives often lead to inaccu- 
tate judgments and play havoc with 
validity of results. 

2. Provision should be made for 
the measurement of sales in a control 
tity, so that results can be compared 
& to test city vs. control city. 

?. Full cooperation of retail outlets 
handling the product should be solic- 
ited beforehand. This is essential to 
obtaining maximum distribution. 

4. Any problems concerning distri- 
bution, price, promotion, etc. in con- 
nection with the sale of the product 
should be resolved before the test is 
started. 

5. The advertising program should 
be carefully planned with regard to 
the following : 

a. Budget. Money appropriated for 
the test should be normal for the 
sze of the market. Overspending on 
advertising to assure success of the 
lest, on a scale that cannot be dupli- 
cated nationally, is unwise. 

b. Selection of media—and, within 
patticular media, selection of the 
whicle to carry the advertising mes- 
sage. Also, the schedule should be 
completely planned in advance as to 
ies of advertisements, number of 

nts or commercials, dura- 
lion of the campaign, etc. In media 
tection, careful consideration should 


be given to coverage of the market 
and merchandisability. 


of Establishment of a definite copy 
platform. 


Determination of advertising 
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and promotional support that will be 
given to distributors and dealers. 


During the Test 


During the time the test is in prog- 
ress, attention should be given to the 
following matters: 

1. A careful check should be kept 
on store inventory of the product, to 
avoid out-of-stock conditions that 
might distort the results. 

2. Competitive activity, if present, 
should be assessed for any undue in- 
fluence. An offsetting promotional of- 
fer by competition could affect the 
test considerably. 

3. The test should be kept running 
long enough to allow a complete cycle 
of buying and repeat buying. 


After the Test 


The company should be prepared 
to gather and measure as complete 
data as possible, for proper evalua- 
tion of the test: 

1. Complete data should be gath- 
ered from standard sources, as to 
sales, market position, brand aware- 
ness, and so on. 

2. Consumer and dealer surveys 
should be done to get additional data 
to help interpret results. 

3. The company should determine 
what advertising medium or combi- 
nation of media proved most success- 
ful; what the characteristics are of 
the consumers buying the product; 
the opinions of dealers as to sales 
movement. 

4. Thorough analysis should be 
made of initial vs. repurchasing sales 
activity and the opinions of consum- 
ers on the product’s qualities and on 
its advantages over the competition, 
if there are competing products. 

5. Non-controllable economic fac- 
tors, such as strikes, price wars, etc., 
that might have had an effect on sale 
of the product should be evaluated. 

6. Factory shipments should be ex- 
amined and compared with advertis- 
ing, promotional and other selling 
expenses, to determine a_ sales-to- 
promotion ratio. 

If the test has proved successful, 
then the company is ready to move 
out into broader channels. It can 
move into a national campaign, con- 
fine itself to an extension of the cam- 
paign to a limited number of addi- 
tional cities, or can expand region- 
ally. 





3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 
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ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News. . . news related 
to other news . . . news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
stuFrFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Bivd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. business journalists 

since 1873 
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How to Get More 


moderator of meeting. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SEMINAR: At first of these sessions in New York key 
included Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., president of Bureav of Advertising; Frederic R. 
president of AAAA; and Linton Bagley, advertising manager of Folger 
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Out of Newspaper Advertising 


Bureau of Advertising and ANA and 


< OW CAN WE GET MORE 
out of newspaper advertising? 

“By looking at each new problem 
as if it were a new media problem.” 

This was the advice of Dr. E. L. 
Deckinger, who admonished the 200 
advertising and agency executives at- 
tending the Bureau of Advertising’s 
first national newspaper advertising 
conference not to yield to “conven- 
tional wisdom” to solve their media 
problems. 

Dr. Deckinger, v.p. and director 
of media strategy, Grey Advertising 
Agency, asked the delegates “whether 
we know when to use newspapers in 
the first place?” He cited such “im 
pediments to successful advertising” 
as failure to buy the right markets, 
to buy enough markets, to buy them 
often enough, and to buy enough 
newspapers in the markets that are 


But after asserting that the answers 
to these and other questions depend 
n “how to decide when we have 
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AAAA cooperate in New York Seminar. 





enough,” he concentrated on proper 
use of space after it is bought. He 
described 10 “different” uses of space 
that he had culled from 100 papers 
from 85 cities, ranging from an L- 
shaped advertisement and a horizon- 
tal message across a page to the small 
multiple teaser inserts in one issue, 
leading to the large space advertise- 
ment on “page 73.” 

After applauding these few adver- 
tisers for their willingness to try 
something new, Dr. Deckinger said 
that it was an “indictment of the 
advertising fraternity that so many 
newspaper advertisements are so 
much alike, that I could not find 
more different ones.” 


Big Horizons Seen 


He told the BOA guests that “The 
horizons are big, if we’d only try. 
But once you've thought of something 
different, you have to decide whether 
it’s likely to be not just different, but 
also better. And if you decide it has 











a chance to be better, you must try 
to find a way to measure whether it 
is or not, and, if so, how much 
better.” 

Another speaker at the seminar 
was David G. Morse, associate media 
director of Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans. Mr. Morse de 
scribed the sales effects of two news 
paper campaigns using four-color 
ROP advertising. One campaign was 
for Royal Oak Charcoal and Briquets, 
and the other for Brown’s Velvet le 
Cream and Milk. 

“ROP color,” he said, “helps gait 
distribution, creates favorable trade 
reaction, has natural merchandising 
advantages, and gains quick accept 
ance for a new product or package. 
It also enhances brand image, domi 
nates the medium, and, in many case 
creates immediate sales results.” 


Warns Against Miracles 


On the other hand, Mr. Mane 
warned advertisers not to expect i 
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Young Chicago loves to buy... 











.. the Chicago 
The young families are the big buying families, Su n -Time S 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
reach them more effectively. 
In Chicago, more young families read 


the Sun-Times than any other newspaper.* 


*Source: Publication Research Service Study No. 5. 
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mediate miracles from newspaper 
color. 

“Color advertising should not nec- 
essarily be considered solely a short- 
term investment if you expect the 
kind of long-term increases Brown’s 
Velvet has realized as a result of its 
series.” 

Delegates also heard from a re- 
search man, Carl J. Nelson. The pres- 
ident of Carl J. Nelson Research, Inc.., 
said that the newspaper reader “scans 
the headlines, both editorial and ad- 


vertising, for news that is of interest 


to him or his family. He scans each 
page to become informed, but he 
wants to be informed about the things 
in which he is interested. 

“Readers consider newspaper ad- 
vertising as news, and don’t partic- 
ularly care whether their news comes 
from the editorial or advertising col- 
umns. A new feature on a Frigidaire 
is a lot more newsy to some than the 
fact that NATO will meet. If your 
advertisements are newsy, you can’t 
ag 

In sponsoring the New York con- 
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NO OMAHA STATION COVERS LINCOLN! 


She Hations 
WKIO-1V — GRAND QAPDS.KALAMAZOO 
wero — (AlAmAIOO-BAITU CREE 
WEF RADIO — GRAND RAMOS 

wit im 


This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, doy or night. 





YOU'RE ONLY 


+ HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 


IF YOU DON’T USE KOLN-TV! 






One of Nebraska’s two big markets is in 
the extreme East. The other is Lincoln- 
Land — and it contains more than HALF 
the buying power of the state. Both are 
well covered by TV, but in decidedly 
different ways. 


Three top TV stations are beaming to 
the Eastern market, and, obviously, divid- 
ing it three ways. In Lincoln-Land | the 
situation is different. One station — 
KOLN-TV — is the only station that fully 
covers the area. 


Ask Avery-Knodel for all the facts on 
KOLN-TV — the Official Basic CBS Out- 
let for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 





Avery Knodel, inc, Exclusive Netionol Representatives 
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terence, the BOA had the cooperation 
of the Association of National Adver. 
tisers and American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

The Bureau’s president, Charles T. 
Lipscomb, Jr., said that the Buregy 
planned more seminars of this kind 
in the future, and that he hoped 
would serve as the “forerunner jp 
similar programs by other media.” 8 


DELLOW TO HEAD 
AGENCY MEDIA GROUP 

Reginald Dellow, vice president 
and director of media, Grant Adver. 
tising, Inc., has been elected president 
of The Chicago Agency Media Group, 

Other officers are: vice president, 
Richard L. Rogers, media director, 
John W. Shaw, Inc.; secretary, Do. 
lores Hagedorn, media buyer, Keyes, 
Madden & Jones; treasurer, Harry €. 
Pick, supervisor of print media, Ed. 
ward H. Weiss & Co. 

Directors include Howard Rose, 
vice president and director of media, 
The Buchen Co.; Katharine Fin. 
Simmons, media buyer, McCanp 
Erickson, Inc.; Joan T. Blackman, 
media buyer, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc.; and Elaine Kortas, media man- 
ager, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, Inc. 

¢ Meetings this year are scheduled 
‘for the third Wednesday of each 
month through May. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
INVESTMENTS 

Procter & Gamble led a list of the 
top 100 advertisers investing a total 
of $474,160,383 in magazines, Suv 
day supplements, and network tele 
vision during the first half of 195) 
as measured by Leading National Ad- 


vertisers, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
WEEKLY 

Effective Nov. 23, the monthly 
Electrical Merchandising, serving the 
appliance retail field, becomes @ 
weekly news magazine and changes 
its name to Electrical Merchandising 
Week. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS MERGE 
Fourteen business publications wert 
involved in what is said to be the 
“largest merger of industrial publi- 
cations in recent years,” when In- 
dustrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
joined Cahners Publications, Boston. 
Combined gross advertising income 
the two firms is estimated to be more 
than $6 million. 
Media/ scope, November 4 
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FACTS 


For the 37th consecutive year Good Housekeeping is leading its 
field in advertising pages; for the 22d year in editorial pages:.. 


ZekE 


Total GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Advertising Pages Ladies’ Home Journal 


Source: PIB—JAN./AUG.., 1959 





Total GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ......... 1.103 
Editorial Pages Ladies’ Home Journal LE a 
McCall’s oe er 


Source: Lloyd H. Hall Co.—JAN./SEPT., 1959 
* Accepted editorial page tabulations were not recorded prior to 1938 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
(Ist 6 months) 1959—4.437.978 
(1st 6 months) 1955—3,429,796 


1,008,182 an increase of 29.4% 
Rate of Ladies’ Home Journal 


Circulation (Ist 6 months) 1959—5,755,317 
(1st 6 months) 1955—4,817.863 
Growth 937,454 an increase of 19.5% 
McCall’s 
(1st 6 months) 1959—5,491.572 
(1st 6 months) 1955—4,522.518 
969,054 an increase of 21.4% 


Source: ABC — Publishers’ Statements 





Total Retail GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ..... . .7,.171.229 lines 
Advertising Tie-in Ladies’ Home Journal .......eee-s 74.533 


(All daily newspapers in all U.S. WeOé <4 8 Baw eee Se 0 a 145,407 " 
cities of 100,000 or more) 


Source: Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc.—JAN./AUG.. 1959 





MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 


November 1959 


_ Good Housekeeping 
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It's Time to Re-examine 


The ABC's Newspaper Audit Report 


Just ahead may be innovations to keep pace 


with marketing changes. 


New map is released by Audit Bureau. It 
shows the corporate city, and includes 
the market’s ABC-defined City Zone and 
Retail Trading Zone. 





By Alan T. Wolcott, Executive Vice President, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


DOUBT THAT YOU WILL ever 

hear a responsible representative 
of either media or buyers of advertis- 
ing space deny the value of ABC Pub- 
lisher’s Statements or Audit Reports. 
Yet a relative few would be comfort- 
ably conversant in more than a super- 
ficial discussion of the information 
the reports contain. 

I make this statement on the evi- 
dence of media salesmen who don’t 
carry a copy of their publication’s 
ABC circulation report and who, in 
fact, might have some difficulty in in- 
terpreting these audited data, if they 
were actually called on to do so. 

I make the statement, too, on the 
evidence that far too many media 
buyers, and the account executives 
and advertising managers they work 
with, are concerned initially (and, 
frequently, only) with two elements: 
How much circulation and how much 
is it going to cost? 

I would be remiss if I inferred that 
the above describes all persons active- 
ly interested in media buying and 
media selling. It does not. Continuous 


improvements which are being made 
in the information contained in ABC 
reports reflect an intelligent interest 
that stems from use and understand- 
ing. 

Some media buyers and advertis- 
ing managers are constantly challeng- 
ing the limits of the ABC circulation 
data and, as it were, trying to get 
more profitable mileage out of this 
information. The fairly recent, but 
certainly strong, emphasis on the 
marketing uses of these ABC-audited 
circulation data and possible changes 
to help solve marketing needs, re- 
flects this challenging attitude. 

The day when the Audit Bureau 
could be described simply as the 
“watchdog” of publishers is long 
since past. And so is the day when a 
media buyer or a media sales repre- 
sentative can say he understarids the 
value of an ABC report when, in fact, 
he scarcely knows what information 
it contains. 

Since changes in ABC reports may 
have taken place since some readers 
last had the opportunity of studying 


one, let us analyze an ABC daily 
newspaper Audit Report as to the in- 
formation it contains, and some of 
the ways this information can be 
helpful in the media-buying function. 

I do not profess to know the for- 
mula used by each media buyer in 
assessing the value of a given daily 
newspaper or the degree of impor 
tance that he might place on a given 
type of information in a circulation 
report. This might vary widely from 
office to office, and from product to 
product. Therefore, the sequence 
which I use to explain the informa 
tion in the ABC daily newspaper 
Audit Report may, or may not, agree 
with the formula or check list. 

Since daily newspapers are used by 
advertisers for their intensive cover 
age of specific market areas, before 
we even begin to evaluate the news 
paper’s circulation, then, let us look 
at the geography of the market repre 
sented by the city of publication and 
surrounding areas. 

Inside the front cover, more 


a third of the Audit Bureau’s ily 
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appliance independents 


still lead in sales 


In the sale of eleven major appliances, 
neighborhood dealers are ahead of 
all other outlets by wide margins. 


Source: Profile of the Millions—2nd Edition, a 
massive study of the New York City and suburban 
markets. Ownership, place and time of purchase 

of eleven appliances and automatic home heating are 
reported. Call any News office for a presentation. 


The independeat appliance dealer is still the fair 
haired boy in the New York market. His accessibility, 
responsibility, convenient service and credit make 
him the major merchandiser for the area. 


However, discount houses, department stores, 
appliance chains, and house-to-house salesmen also 
account for a sizeable volume of appliance sales. 


With so many, and such diverse outlets, The News 
is the indispensable medium in New York. No other is 
big enough, strong enough, to get brand recognition at 
the local dealer's, to lure tens of thousands of women 
to midtown stores or outlying shopping «enters, or 
to get enough reception for your salesmen. 

The News has not only quantity but quality—more 
high incomes, families with children, home owners, 
suburbanites, can offer so many quality prospects. And 
because The News is read every day, it affords you 
the greatest assurance that your advertising will be 
geen, read, and given the opportunity to sell. 


Any News office can give you the whole story. 


THE [af N EW S, New York's Picture Newspaper 


More than twice ihe circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11-155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
8460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5~Penobscot Building, Detroit 26-27 Cockspur St., London 8. W. 1, England 
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co] —s Coder Rapids Corporate Limits 
GS Balance of A. B.C. City Zone 
—_—— — — Standard Metropolitan Area 
cc A BC Retail Trading Lone 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chicago, Ihimots 











NEW MAP for the Audit Bureau of Circulation’s daily newspaper Audit Reports. The showing 
of this map is at the publisher's option—and about one-third of the publishers will show it. 
These market area maps became effective with the report period ending September 30, 1959. 


maps in daily newspaper Audit Re- 
ports just became effective with the 
report period ending September 30, 
1959. Then, too, since the showing of 
a map is at the publisher’s option, 
some publishers are likely to with- 
hold indicating a desire for a map 
until they have some buyer reaction. 
Some publishers take action in hav- 
ing market area definitions — their 
ABC City and Retail Trading Zones 
—up-dated before exercising the op- 
tion of showing a map in their Audit 
Reports. 

Further, detailed information on 
the geography of the ABC zonal defi- 
nitions is explained in Paragraph 2 
of the Audit Report. This informa- 
tion explains the zonal boundaries in 


newspaper Audit Reports will show a 
map of the corporate city of publica- 
tion, the market’s ABC-defined City 
Zone and Retail Trading Zone, such 
political lines as county, state, or na- 
tional boundaries, and the names and 
locations of as many cities within 
this area as can legibly be shown. In 
the event the publisher currently pro- 
vides a breakdown of his distribution 
by Metropolitan Area, this boundary 
will also be shown on the map. 


Questions About Map 

The immediate question in the 
reader’s mind is likely to be: “Why 
only a third of these markets shown 
in map form?” The ABC action 
which provides for these market-area 
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terms of political and physical fgg. 
tors and, generally, identifies Cengys 
units from which population and go. 
cupied dwelling unit figures for the 
zones have been drawn. 

At the top left-hand corner of the 
first page of the actual Audit Report, 
following the cover page, is a tabula. 
tion of the newspaper’s paid circulg. 
tion by quarters, covering the ]2. 
months’ period for which the audit 
has been made. 

Substantial fluctuations from one 
quarter to the next, or from the firs 
quarterly total to the last, should cay. 
tion the report user, and en 
him to dig into the body, or qualita. 
tive paragraphs of the report, to learn 
the reasons for these fluctuations. 


Four-year Trend Data 


First action, for example, might be 
to check the final paragraph of the 
Audit Report. Listed in this pare 
graph is a four-year tabulation of 
average paid circulation by quarters 
This four-year trend could reveal sea- 
sonal patterns which might explain 
the fluctuation. If not, he might tum 
to Paragraphs 7 through 11, which 
reveal the extent to which the pub 
lisher used special methods to stimu- 
late new and renewal subscription 
sales — premiums, combinations, spe- 
cial offers (generally price reduce 
tions), clubbing offers, contests, and 
insurance plans. 

Information in these paragraphs 
shows the number of paid subserip- 
tions obtained during the period cov- 
ered by the report in each of these 
categories, except contests. Specifies, 
as to the special method used (such 
as, for example, the type of premium 
and its retail value), are reported in 
Paragraph 15 of the report, the ex 
planatory paragraph. Special reduced 
prices are explained in Paragraph 14, 
the paragraph covering the prices at 
which the newspaper was sold. 

If the first-page quarterly tabule- 
tion shows a substantial loss of paid 
circulation, the paragraph covering 
prices might well supply the answer. 
Normally, when a newspaper raises 
single-copy subscription rates, the 
circulation pattern goes through 4 
period of readjustment, a i 
rapid drop and then a gradual retum 
to its original level. 

At this point, it should be possible 
for the report user to form an opinion 
on the significance of a decline ® 
paid circulation or the stability of & 
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paid circulation increase. ABC facts, 
in themselves, will not make the deci- 
sion. ABC offers no opinions. It mere- 
ly reports circulation conditions and 
circulation facts as its field auditors 
find them. 

The fact that a newspaper’s quar- 
terly averages do not indicate a fluc- 
tuation does not, necessarily, mean 
that the publisher has not used spe- 
cial methods to stimulate single copy 
or subscription sales. 


Newspaper’s Coverage 


In the Audit Report so far, we 
have covered the geographic market 
and facts bearing on the quality of 
the newspaper’s paid circulation. 
Now, let us concentrate on the news- 
paper’s ability to deliver coverage in 
this market. 

Paragraph 1 of the ABC daily 
newspaper report, which appears im- 
mediately beneath the one-year quar- 
terly averages we have just discussed, 
shows the average paid circulation by 
Zones and distribution methods. This, 
of course, is a 12-months’ average. 
covering the period of the report. 

Perhaps here, where we will dis- 
cuss paid circulation totals by the 
zonal units, might be a good time to 
review exactly what a City Zone and 
a Retail Trading Zone include. 

Briefly, a City Zone is the cor- 
porate limits of the city in which a 
newspaper is published. Contiguous 
areas may be included in the zone to 
the extent that they have substantially 
the built-up characteristics of the city 
and cannot readily be distinguished 
from the city itself. In effect, the City 
Zone includes the major center of 
population and commerce for the 
market. 

A Retail Trading Zone is the area 
beyond the City Zone whose residents 
regularly trade to an important de- 
gree with retail merchants in the City 
Zone. These zones are established by 
ABC, in cooperation with the news- 
paper publisher. Realignments of ex- 
isting zonal boundaries must be re- 
quested by the publisher or publish- 
ers in the market. 

Further, detailed information on 
the standards and methods used by 
ABC in establishing these zonal defi- 
nitions, which are too lengthy to in- 
clude here, are readily available on 
request to the Audit Bureau’s zones 
and market areas department. 

The third term of geographic ref- 
erence in the Paragraph 1 breakdown 
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is “all other.” This would include 
areas where the paper circulates, but 
from which people would not normal- 
ly come to the City Zone to do their 


shopping. 


Classifications of Circulation 


A newspaper may report its City 
Zone circulation in total or by the 
following classifications, as the pub- 
lisher prefers: Carrier Delivery, by 
independent carriers filing lists with 
publisher (this is frequently referred 
to as “home” delivery and the audit 
of such circulation involves tests of 
the carriers’ route lists) ; Capital Car- 
rier Delivery, Office Called System; 
Dealers and Carriers not filing lists 
with publisher (frequently publishers 
wholesale part or all of their produc- 
tion to delivery agencies who, in 
turn, may or may not file lists with 
the publishers); Street Vendors 
(which includes carriers with no 
fixed route or list of subscribers, as 
well as honor boxes, etc.) ; Publish- 
er’s Counter Sales; and Mail Sub- 
scriptions. The practice of reporting 
only the total is known as the “total 
city” plan. 

The “method of distribution” 
breakdowns for the Retail Trading 
Zone and for the “all other” area are 
substantially the same as those for 
the City Zone, with the exception of 
Street Vendors and Publisher’s Coun- 
ter Sales, methods not normally used 
outside the major market center. 

Also reported in Paragraph 1, in 
addition to the paid circulation by 
zones, is the population of the City 
Zone, Retail Trading Zone, and the 
combined population for the two 
zones. This enables a direct compari- 
son between circulation and popula- 
tion. 

Sources of population figures shown 
in Paragraph 1 are Census figures, 
except where a zonal boundary in- 
cludes an area for which there are no 
available Census data (where the 
zone includes only part of a Census 
unit, for example). Where this excep- 
tion exists, ABC footnotes the excep- 
tion and explains how the computa- 
tion was made. 


Use of Census Data 


Because Census data rapidly be- 
come out-dated following release by 
the United States or Canadian gov- 
ernments, the fact that ABC uses 
these figures is sometimes criticized. 


No one is more concerned with the 





















need for universally up-dating 
lation and other Census info 
for purposes of ABC reports 
Audit Bureau, itself. But s¢ 
those who comment on the r 
up-dating population and occu 
dwelling unit figures will 
many daily newspaper repo 
the information they are s 
they merely follow the crosg 
ences shown. 4 
Current or relatively recent 5 
lation and occupied dwelling unil 
ures, the latest authentic figures g 
able, are reported in Parag 
the explanatory paragraph of the 
port, for the City Zones of many, 
newspaper members, along 
source for this up-dated infe 
Because of the complexity of 
taining authentic information 
Audit Bureau does not norm 
tempt to up-date population and 9 
pied dwelling unit figures for 
outside the City Zone. 7 


Gross Distribution 


But let’s move on in this ev 
of a newspaper’s ability to 
coverage in the market. In doing 
we turn to Paragraph 13 of the 
Report, the breakdown of a t 
day’s total distribution in te 
ceiving 25 or more copies in 
by counties, as well as the total ¢ 
for towns receiving less than 5 
ies daily. 

The figures reported for te 
shown in this paragraph 
gross distribution. Normally, 
distribution contains some f 
and returns, which have not yet been 
deducted, along with the paid cireule 
tion. Because of this, ABC reports im 
the initial section of this paragraph 
the percentage the gross is greater or 
less than the average paid for the 
period covered by the Audit Report. 
This percentage is shown for Gity 
Zone, Retail Trading Zone, All Other, 
and Grand Total. 

Further to assist the report reader 
in comparing these gross distribution 
totals with the average paid circum 
tion reported in Paragraph 1, ABC 
shows an “Adjusted Figure” 
with the distribution totals. The “ 2 
justed Figure” of county totals ® 
arrived at by decreasing (or inctea® 
ing) the county gross distribution TH 
figures by ‘the appertaining be $= 
centage. es ta 

For comparative purposes, cee F. 

(Continued on page 92) Bi C 
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For newspaper advertisers, what is the 

Charlotte market?... ... 

To begin with, it’s Metropolitan Charlotte 
(Mecklenburg County), biggest thing in both 
Carolinas. But that ix only the beginning. Charlotte's 
Newspapers, The Charlotte Observer and The 
Charlotte News,reach much further. In addition 
providing saturation coverage of Charlotte 

itself, they deliver a Zone of Influence* that includes 
®Carolina counties, where the population totals 
Marly two million anu yearly retail volume passes 
the one-and-a-half billion dollar mark ¢. 


That Represents a Population Potential More 
Than Seven Times as Great as Metropolitan 


Charlotte Itself. And One Media Buy Delivers It All. 


As a newspaper market, then, Charlotte is of 
major national importance . . . biggest in the Carolinas 
—and then some! 


There are, in fact, only 43 cities in the entire U.S. 
where you can buy more circulation. 


*Contiguous counties where Observer— News daily circulation 
(3/31/59 ABC) is equal to at least 20% of total county 
households (1959 Sales Management) or 20% of households in 
one or more principal cities in the county. 


+1959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 





THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 





THE CHARLOTTE NEWS 








Represented by 


Charlotte, N.C. - Daily Circulation over 222,000 The Katz Agency, inc. 


Newspaper Division 














FAMILIES ARE SOLD IN THE MORNING 
... that’s the Trend in Buffalo 


Your sales message in the Courier-Express starts to work bright and early and 
continues to sell in homes and offices all day long. That’s why you’ll profit by 
advertising in the Courier-Express. 


To prove the point, look at women’s store linage trends from 1948 to 1958: 
Daily Courier-Express........-2.c2cec0-8 UP 36.2% 


Sunday Courier-Express.............-. UP 47.9% 
Evening Paper DOWN 44.8% 


In 1958, the Courier-Express carried 65.8% of daily women’s store linage in 
Buffalo—74.1% of the total with Sunday insertions included. 


Or look at men’s store linage (1948-58) : 
Daily Courier-Express.............. UP 14.6% 
Sunday Courier-Express UP 145.1% 
Evening Paper DOWN 30.9% 


Courier-Express share during 1958: 72.6% of daily linage—74.8% of total 
including Sundays. 

Comparable trends in many other diversified clasSifications add heavily to the 
weight of evidence that your advertising will produce better results in Buffalo’s 
fastest growing newspaper both from a circulation and advertising standpoint. 


FOR MORE ADVERTISING FOR YOUR DOLLAR — concentrated on those 
with more dollars to spend— use the Morning Courier-Express. It reaches nearly 
half the families in ABC Buffalo—over one-third of all those in the rich 8-County 
Western New York Market. 


FOR SATURATION — use the Sunday Courier-Express—the state’s largest 
newspaper outside of Manhattan. It blankets the 482,108 families in Buffalo and 
the eight surrounding counties. 
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FOR TOTAL SELLING 
IN THIS GREAT MARKET © 


Buffalo 
Courier: 
Express 


Western New York’s 
Greatest Newspaper 


ROP COLOR 7 DAYS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Scolaro, 
& Scott 


PACIFIC COAST: Doyle & Ha 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS are es- 
tablished by Mep1a/score for accomplishments in the calendar year 
1959. 


PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 
creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an organ- 
ization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, cr in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or an organiza- 
tion for a significant contribution to media research which has served 
to improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or an organiza- 
tion for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 
plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 


be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the cal- 
endar year 1959. They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS : There will be five awards in 


each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards the: e will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION: Presentation of awards 


will be made at an annual luncheon in April. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 


awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 
business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, 
in his own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as 
many entries as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for 
each. The entry blank printed on the reverse of this page, or a facsimile 
thereof, should be employed. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1960. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Mep1a/score Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








) Official Entry Blank 


TO: 

Executive Secretary 
Annual Media Awards 

c/o Mepta/score Magazine 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


1. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





2. The nominee is 





(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION) 





(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION) 





(CITY AND STATE) 





(NATURE OF BUSINESS) 


3 « The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 
award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award are attached. 
(Attach as much supporting information as possible, including copies 
of addresses or articles; published media research reports; evidence 
of originality in media techniques as shown by advertisements. sched- 
ules, press clippings, or other documents.) 


5. My name is: 





(NAME) 





(COMPANY) 





(ADDRESS) 





Whether it’s soup, soap or spaghetti 
sauce, women readers of the Tribune 
buy most of it in Chicago. 

This important marketing fact is 
recognized by the Campbell Soup Co. 
This advertiser spent more in the Trib- 
une last year to advertise soup than it 
did in all other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 

Advertising in the Tribune gives 
companies like Campbell’s a concen- 
trated coverage of the middle and high 
income families in this market. These 
are the families with bigger weekly 
grocery bills who account for more 
than three-fourths of the food sales. 

Of these bigger-spending families, 
youreach 74% with the Sunday Trib- 
une; 53% with the Daily Tribune. 

The Tribune sells the most goods to 
the people who buy the most. That’s 
why grocery product advertisers spend 
more for advertising in the Tribune 
than in all other Chicago newspapers 
combined. Why not follow their lead? 


MORE / cosznoms 


IN GHICAGO... 
CAMPBELUS SELLS 
MOST OF ITS SOUP 

A TO CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
READERS 


The Tribune gets @m in ( 


» November 1959 








(Continued from page 86) 

pied dwelling unit figures for the 
City Zone, for each county, and for 
towns listed which have 2,500 or 
more occupied dwelling units are also 
reported in this breakdown. Here, 
again, Census figures are used in the 
breakdown and, where later authentic 
figures are available and: reported, a 
cross reference in the opening infor- 
mation of this paragraph directs the 
report reader to this information. 

All ABC newspapers serving mar- 
kets located within Government- 
defined Metropolitan Areas identify 
distribution delivered in this Area 
with the key “MA” in the Paragraph 
13 breakdown. 

Many ABC daily newspapers go 
further in identifying their distribu- 
tion in given Metropolitan Areas by 
reporting separate totals for such 
Areas, along with totals for their 
City Zone, Retail Trading Zone, and 
or the zonal combination. 


Newspapers and Metropolitan 
Areas 


At this point, the reader might ask: 
“Why don’t all ABC newspapers lo- 
cated in Metropolitan Areas report 
circulation totals by such Areas?” 

In recent years, many media buy- 
ers have urged ABC to adopt a vari- 
ety of Government-designated areas, 
where they exist, as the basis for 
defining markets and reporting daily 
newspaper circulation. The validity 
of the U. S. Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area for such a purpose, 
for example, is thoroughly question- 
able. These Areas were developed for 
use by Federal agencies compiling 
general-purpose statistical data and, 
by the Government’s own statement, 
not as a definition for a market or 
trading area. 

The second reason why ABC has 
not adopted Government -defined 
areas as standards to replace the 
existing rules covering establishment 
of zones, is the fact that such stand- 
ards cannot be applied universally. 
In the 950 markets defined by ABC 
zones, in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, El Salvador, and Ber- 
muda, uniform criteria are used. By 
contrast, the U. S. standard for Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
differs substantially from the Cana- 
dian standard for the Metropolitan 
Area. | am not attempting to defend 
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those publishers who have not elected 
to show Metropolitan Areas totals. I 
am merely pointing out that this 
question does not have an easy 
answer. 

The applications of the information 
in the Paragraph 13 breakdown of 
distribution are many—evaluating the 
newspaper's distribution in secondary 
markets, comparison of product dis- 
tribution and possible advertising 
coverage, etc. These breakdowns have 
even been used by manufacturers in 
setting up sales territories. 

It is important to point out that 
the information provided in this para- 
graph is gross distribution, not paid 
circulation, and that the figures 
shown for each town or county repre- 
sent copies received. 


Unpaid Distribution 


There are several other paragraphs 
in the ABC daily newspaper report 
which should also be noted by the 
report user. Most media buyers are 
aware that ABC allows publishers to 
continue service to a subscriber for 
a period of up to three months be- 
yond the expiration date of the sub- 
scription, and still qualify such cir- 
culation as paid. This provides a rea- 
sonable period for making renewal 
attempts. So that the report user 
might know the extent to which any 
newspaper publisher is carrying sub- 
scriptions in arrears under three 
months (and reporting them in his 
paid circulation), the Audit Bureau 


shows, in Paragraph 12, the percent. 
age of total paid circulation in each 
zone and by distribution method 
which is in arrears as of a given date, 

Service to a subscriber, or dealer 
or carrier sales, in arrears three 
months or more, or service to a sub 
scriber in arrears for less than three 
months, but for which service was 
not continuous from the time of ex 
piration, are all considered and re- 
ported as unpaid distribution in Para- 
graph 5 of the report. 

Other unpaid reported in Para 
graph 5 includes service, advertiser, 
and employee copies; agency, com 
plimentary, and sample copies; and 
other copies that do not qualify a 
paid — normally those which have 
been sold for less than 50 per cent ol 
the basic subscription or single copy 
price. 

Normally, bulk sales do not repre 
sent an important part of the daily 
newspaper’s total distribution. Such 
sales do not qualify for inclusion in 
paid circulation and are reported 
separately in Paragraph 4, along with 
a comment in the Audit Report t 
explain the conditions of such sales 

Another item of interest to the re 
port user should be Paragraph 6, 
which contains a statement on the 
publisher’s policy regarding returns 
or allowances made for undelivered, 
left over, and unseld copies. Returns 
are not, of course, included in paid 
circulation totals. 

One obvious characteristic of 
daily newspaper is its relatively fre 
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and timely deadlines, permit- 
rtisers to take advantage of 
market conditions. Adjusting 
‘and advertising strategy to con- 
in given markets is frequently 
of close timing, and requires 
‘synchronization between the 
am and the appearance of 

isement. 
ation in Paragraph 3 of the 
‘daily newspaper report gives 
r of editions each day, the 
time for each, date printed and 
‘date, net press run of each edi- 
‘sales release and approximate 
ion of each edition in the 
Zone, Retail Trading Zone, and 
areas. A further note in this 
tells the report reader 
the publisher’s practice is re- 
the advertising carried in 

fious editions. 

I have now covered the informa- 
tion in the 15 paragraphs of the ABC 
iaily newspaper Audit Report. There 
isone more paragraph which appears 
m the front cover of the report. 


Claims and Findings 

ABC audits publication members 
asa means of developing and verify- 
ing independent and impartial facts 
in accordance with established rules 
ad standards. The audit also serves 
to compare the claims of the publica- 
tion submitted to the Audit Bureau 
md to report users in the form of 
semi-annual Publisher’s Statement, 
with the findings of the ABC field 
auditor. 

The information in this boxed dif- 
ference paragraph (on the front 
ewer of the Audit Report) either 
sbstantiates the publisher’s claims, 
a it serves to point out any differ- 
tees in paid circulation between the 
pablisher’s claims and the findings of 
the auditor. Where more than a brief 
e—planation is necessary, detailed in- 
formation is provided in the explana- 
try paragraph to the report. 

Having completed this discussion 
ithe information in the ABC daily 
tewspaper Audit Report, I should like 
lomake two brief points. 

The first is an expression of the 
Audit Bureau’s philosophy that judg- 
ment as to the comparative value of 
Gteulation of various types, sizes, 
d methods of procurement rests 
wih the individual report user, but 
that essential to any informed media 

is must always be the under- 


standing and application of substan- 
tiated data and known facts. 

The circulation information in 
ABC reports is the firm foundation 
upon which media research and an- 
alyses may be carried on and to 
which related studies must ultimately 
be resolved. 

Finally, the reports of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations currently pro- 
vide accurate quantitative and qual- 
itative data on almost 96 per cent of 
a paid circulation audience of more 
than 111 million copies of daily and 
Sunday newspapers in the United 
States and Canada. 

There are some 600 daily news- 
papers, represented in the remaining 
4 per cent of the total circulation 
audience, which are not currently re- 
porting circulation data in accord- 
ance with uniform, universally ac- 
cepted standards. This offers a dra- 
matic challenge to ABC for expand- 
ing its service to the industry. 

Of possibly more interest, how- 
ever, is the challenge that faces both 
representatives of the newspaper me- 
dium and those who concern them- 
selves with the evaluation of news- 


papers as an advertising medium. 
This is a challenge to initiate the dis- 
cussions and the actions which will 
make the data in the ABC report of 
optimum benefit to the media buying 
and media selling functions in adver- 
tising. z 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Audits and Surveys Co. has consoli- 
dated National Total-Market Audit’s 
staff and facilities into a single and 
separate corporate entity. It is de- 
signed to concentrate on the “first and 
only continuous and comprehensive 
nationwide audit of all types of retail 
outlets reporting brand-by-brand 
share of total market held by compet- 
ing manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts.” 


REJECTED ADVERTISING 


Some 219 U. S. and Canadian 
newspapers replying to a survey by 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation reported rejection of more 
than $8.9 million of revenue because 
proposed advertising was false or in 
poor taste. 








The 25,000 progressive motel 
readers of TCJ put their pros- 
perity back into motel expan- 
sion. Every month they build 
an average of 11,000 new 
bedrooms; spend over 5 mil- 
lion monthly to furnish them. 
Fantastic? Yes, but true . 
proved by authoritative re- 
search. This is the big “pay 
off” motel market for more 
than 300 TCJ advertisers. It 
can be for you, too. 


THIS BEDTIME-STORY 


about TCJ Motel Readers is 


ALL FACT—NO FICTION! 


For the motel market story 
get “8 Billion Dollars Ain’t 
Hay.” Ask your TCJ repre- 
sentative for information or 
write William G. Browning, 
Advertising Manager. 


TOURIST COURT 


ural 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


publishing more ad lineage than any other motel magazine 
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Nine-months’ 1959 Rate Changes 


By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1959 


(One Time, Black and White P. Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 
Number of ness Papers Range of 
Increas- Decreas- 
Changing ing Low High 
Total Rates Rates Rates % 


36 13 2.7 
78 31 -1.8 
212 72 -20.7 
210 80 -54.6 
256 87 
470 115 
340 77 
2,499 150 22 
999 and less P 9 a 
Circulation Not Given 174 9 . 2 
13 


TOTALS... . 1,935 520 507 
(Source: SROS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1959) 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1959 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 
Number of Magazi Range of Changes 
Increas- Decreas- 


ing ing 
Total Rates Rates Rates 
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5 
5; 
0, - 
5,000 - 49,999 
0,000 - 24,999 
9,999 and less 
Circulation Not Given 


TOTALS 44) 142 
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(Source: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1959) 


NEWSPAPERS Rate Change, First Nine Months, 1959 
(One Time Flat Line Rate—U. S. Newspapers) 
Number of Newspap Range of Changes 
Increas- Decreas- 
ing Low High 
Total Rates Rates Rates 
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TOTALS................ 1,588 
(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1959) 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS More thay 
one-fourth (27 per cent) of the busines 
publications announced rate changes dur. 
ing the first nine months of 1959. A year 
ago 24 per cent of the publications had 
revised rates. Thirteen business publica 
tions reduced rates this year, while six did 
so last year and two lowered rates in 1957, 
A larger portion of publications with 
larger circulations announced changes than 
those with smaller circulations. To date 135 
business papers have announced rate in- 
creases ranging from 3.8 per cent to 692 
per cent, to be effective in 1960. This com- 
pares to 108 that announced 1959 rate in- 
creases in the first nine months of 1958. 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES _By the end 
of the third quarter 1959 almost one con- 
sumer magazine in three had adjusted ad- 
vertising rates. In 1958, 32 per cent issued 
rate revisions, and 37 per cent did so in 
the first nine months of 1957. Both this 
year and last, three out of five magazines 
with more than 500,000 circulation changed 
rates. By comparison, among the smaller 
magazines, with less than 50,000 circule 
tion, only one out of five raised rates. This 
year to date 12 magazines have reduced 
rates; last year eight did so. Thirty-six 
magazines have announced rate increases 
effective in 1960, compared to 29 that had 


announced 1959 increases to date a year ago. 


NEWSPAPERS For the past three years, 
fewer daily newspapers had _ increased 
rates with each succeeding year. This year, 
the trend has reversed, and a larger number 
of newspapers have announced rate in- 
creases than did so last year. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the newspapers have raised 
rates, compared to 25 per cent in 1958, 33 
per cent in 1957 and 39 per cent during the 
first nine months of 1956. Among daily 
newspapers with circulations over 100,000, 
two out of five papers raised rates both 
this year and last year. Fewer publications 
in the smaller circulation groups i 

rates. But, as the circulation size goes down 
both range of changes and median changes 
within circulation groups go up. 


Media/scope, November 9 








In LIFE Swans Down 
baked a big batch 


of sales 


Comes back for more after 
‘Biggest Coupon Redemption” 


0K, now—how do you go about putting some 
atra yeast into a cake mix? 

Swans Down had an idea: Make a 5¢-off 
coupon offer on a variety of mixes. Make it 
fast. Make it to millions. 

So, Swans Down used LIFE’s fast-close 
facilities (only seven days from plates to 
print) to run an ad in LIFE. 

Itwas reported that ‘‘this was Swans Down 
Cake Mix’s best coupon redemption from any 
adever run in LIFE, or any other magazine.”’ 
fight months later, coupons from this LIFE 
ad are still coming in. 

The effectiveness of last Spring’s coupon 
ad convinced Swans Down that it should 
make a second special offer—the ad appeared 
inthe October 19th issue. 

And effectiveness like this is one more rea- 
sn why General Foods invested $1,750,783 
in LIFE alone, in the first six months, to tell 
UFE’s 32 million readers about Dream Whip 
and Jell-O, Kool Aid and Post Cereals, Sanka 
and Tang as well as Swans Down. 


UFE really works—try it. 








FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
MAGAZINE ADV. REVENUE 
$13,210,462 
Ladies’ Home Journal......... 7,541,326 
Reader’s Digest..............5,544,228 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Look 


Effectiveness is a fact of 
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Region: 


AM) no! 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin section of 





The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia Atlantic $ 


ADVERTISING OrFices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago did statio 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
FLorma Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach country. 
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gADIO STATIONS During the 
frst nine months of 1959 almost 
pe radio station out of five (19 
cent) changed minute rates. 
fy this time last year 17 per cent 
ofthe stations had announced min- 
we rate revisions. In 1957, 18 per 
gat of the stations adjusted basic 
rates, and in 1956, 15 per cent did 
». Both last year and this year 
twice as many stations raised rates 
ss lowered them. About one sta- 
ion in ten revised hourly rates; 
shout the same portion as last 
war. As with the minute rate 
danges, a larger portion have 
heen increases than decreases. 
Among FM stations and National 
(50,000 Watt AM) stations almost 
wethird have adjusted costliest 
minute rates this year — up con- 
dderably from last year. Neither 
Regional (5,000-10,000 Watts 
AM) nor Local (100-1,000 Watts 
AM) stations have shown such 
marked increases in rate activity 
asthe FM and National stations. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 
About one-half of all operating 
cmmercial television stations 
(UHF and VHF) had raised basic 
minute rates by the end of the third 
qarter of 1959. By comparison, 
thout one in four raised rates last 
year, one in three in 1957 and 
about half in the first nine months 
of 1956. Increased activity was 
characteristic of both the UHF sta- 
fions and VHF stations, and in 
hourly rates as in minute rates. 
Only two television stations have 
lowered costliest minute and hour 
tales this year. A year ago, 15 sta- 
tions had reduced minute rates and 
ll had lowered hour rates. Last 
year a greater portion of the sta- 
tions in the Central States increased 
tates than did stations in any other 
ction of the country. This year, to 
tate, more VHF television stations 
inthe New England and Middle 
ic States boosted rates than 
stations in other areas of the 


RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1959 


ONE MINUTE 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 


No. of Stations 


Type of Station Total 


National (50,000 Watts) .. 93 
Regional (5,600- 

0,000 Watts) 639 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,249 
Outside of U. S. 93 


TOTALS...... 3,159 


Increasing 
Range of Changes 
Low High 
Changing No. % 


% Median 
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(Most expensive one-hour one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 


Increasing 


No. of Stations 


Type of Station Total 


National (50,000 Watts) .. 93 
Regional (5,600- 
10,000 Watts) - ’ 639 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,249 
: = 


TOTALS 3, 159 


Changing 
9 
59 
213 
25 
4 


313 


(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1959 


V.H.F. 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. VHF Television Stations) 


a Total 

New Englan/ _... 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central... 

West North Central... 

South Atlantic —....... 

East South Central.._..... 

West South Central. 

Mountain . . 

Pacific ED NE Hi antor 

Outside of U. S......... 
TOTALS............ 423 

* Two stations lowered the minute 


No. 
Stations 
Stations Increasing 


One-Minute One-Time Rates 
R 


‘Tow 
% 


48 
3.0 
5.7 
7.4 
9.7 
4.0 
5.7 
6.4 
4.2 
53 
3.0 


9 
19 
33 
25 
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rate 15.4% and 20.0%. 


+ Two stations lowered the hourly rate 5.9% and 28.6%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 


Increasing 


One-Hour One-Time Rates 


No. of 
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TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1959 


U.H.F. 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) 


Total 
Stations | 


West South Central 
Mountain 


Bay ae Rates 
a ange 
Stations 


Rae on 4 — Rates 
Stations tow 
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(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


stands for— 


CAMPAIGN—AIll advertising and related efforts on be- 
half of a product or service directed toward the attain- 
ment of a predetermined goal. 

CAMPBELL’S SOUP POSITION—The right-hand page 
immediately following the main editorial section of a 
magazine. Traditionally requested by the Campbell Soup 
Company. 

CAR CARD—An advertisement which appears in or on 
a public conveyance. 

CARD RATE—The cost of time and space quoted on a 
rate card. 

CASH DISCOUNT—A discount of 2 per cent for prompt 
payment granted by media to advertisers; usually figured 
on the net amount due the medium after the deduction 
of the 15 per cent agency commission. 


CENTER SPREAD-—In the center of a publication, an 
advertisement appearing on two facing pages printed as 
a single sheet. 

CHAIN—A group of stations equipped to broadcast a 
program simultaneously; a network. 

CHAIN BREAK—1l. Time during which a_network- 
affiliated station identifies itself. 2. A commercial deliv- 
ered during this time. 

CHANNEL—The allotment of wave lengths necessary for 
broadcast transmission. 


CHANNEL WIDTH—The allotment of wave lengths 


granted to a station or channel. 


CHECKING—The process of verifying that an advertise- 
ment appeared in media as ordered. 

CHECKING COPY—A copy of a publication sent to an 
advertiser or his agency to prove an advertisement ap- 
peared as ordered. 

CHECKOUT COUNTER PIECES—A point-of-purchase 
device at the cashier’s counter which performs some serv- 
ice for the consumer (gives the time, book matches, etc.) , 
and which serves as a reminder for impulse purchases. 
CIRCULATION—1. In print, the number of copies sold 
or distributed. 2. In broadcast, the number of set-owning 
families within range of a station signal. 3. In outdoor, 
the number of people passing an advertisement who have 
a reasonable opportunity to see it. 

CITY ZONE CIRCULATION—Newspapers sold within 
corporate city limits, or, in the case of heavily populated 
adjoining areas, newspapers sold within this wider area 


as designated by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
98 


CLASSES OF TIME—Categories of broadcast time 
ods on which rates are based, generally reflecting relatiye 
audience levels. 

CLASSIFICATIONS—Special rates listed on a general 
rate card for certain types of advertising. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Advertising set in 
lines of small type segregated from other advertising 
arranged according to the product or service offered 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING, DISPLAY—Cl 
vertising which makes use of display headings, j 
tions, and larger space than regular classified ad 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING, UNDISPLAY 


advertising which uses only ordinary type faces, 


CLASS MAGAZINES—Those devoted to special interes 
subjects treated in a sophisticated manner. Their circulg. 
tion, traditionally based on comparatively high socio 
economic status, now includes persons characterized more 
by their interests rather than their income. 
CLEANING A LIST—In direct mail advertising, the 
process of keeping the mailing list current by eliminating 
inactive or inaccurate names. 

CLEAR CHANNEL~A broadcast frequency without in- 
terference in its primary areas, and only limited inter- 
ference in its secondary areas, which permits the trans 
mission of programs over wide areas and long distances 
CLEAR TIME-—1. Process used by an advertiser to te 
serve time or a time period with a local station. 2. Process 
used by a network to check with its affiliates on the avail- 
ability of a time period. 

CLIPPING BUREAU—An organization which collects 
published references to any particular subject requested 
by a client. Used to check publicity, to develop salesmen's 


leads, or to develop mailing lists. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT—The restricted broadcast of a pro 
gram to a specific group of people. Transmission is by 
wire rather than over airwaves. 

CLOSING DATE-—In print media, the final arrival date 
set by a publication for material for an advertisement 
which is to appear in a specific issue. 
CLOSING HOUR-—In broadcast media, the final arrival 
date set by a station for material for a commercial which 
is to appear at a certain time. 

CLOSURE -In direct mail advertising, a sale obtained 
as a result of a follow-up on an inquiry. 
CLUBBING—The sale of a combination of publications # 
a reduced rate. Factor to consider in the evaluation of 
circulation. 


CLUSTER SAMPLING—A random, or probability, sam 
ple which uses as a sampling unit groups of people rather 
than individuals. 


Definitions of additional words beginning with “C” will be gine 
in December.—The Editor. 
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in detroit... 


AFTERNOON 
PAPERS | 
DOWN 
5,750 DAILY 


In the last 12 months, one Detroit after- 
noon paper registered a substantial loss 
and the other a moderate gain .. . for a 
combined net loss. It means Detroit after- 
noon newspapers now compete for a smaller 
share of the total daily newspaper audience. 


L) 
. EE PRESS 


‘UP 24,124 
| DAILY 


ligan’s prize-winning paper continues 
dast-growing pace. And as Michigan’s 
) morning newspaper, it gets readers’ 
ided attention . . . and provides total 
ing coverage for advertisers in the 
in’s fifth largest market. 


Mion gains and losses from publisher’s statements to 
bst Office for the year ending Oct. 1, 1958 and 1959. 


: Detroit Hree Press Michigan's Most Wanted Newspaper ! 


Representatives: Slory, Brooks & Finley + metau representative: George Molloy, New York 
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PREVIEW: Among the 900 persons attending a New York Sales Executives 
Club luncheon which featured a preview of the 1959-1960 television season 
under sponsorship of TV Guide, were (from left) Michael J. O’Neill, the 
magazine’s advertising director; William Ewen, advertising director, Borden 
Company; John P. Cunningham, chairman, Cunningham & Walsh. 


4 DRAMATIC DISPLAY of the support given 
by U.S. and Canadian newspapers to last spring’s 
“Live Better by Far With a Brand New Car” 
promotion is laid out by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. The 100 foot by 33 foot automobile is made 
up of hundreds of tearsheets. Scene is Randall’s 
Island in New York’s East River. 


WALTER E. BOTTHOF, chairman and pub- 
lisher, SRDS and Mep1a/scope, was honored by 
the Associated Business Publications, Inc., at its 
Mid-west meeting. Presenting him with a citation, 
noting his outstanding contributions through the 
years to the education and training of young peo- 
ple for Business Journalism in the nation’s col. 
leges, is Philip D. Allen (right), ABP chairman 
and president, MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 
Chicago. 
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COMEDIAN Victor Borge will don a Tuborg 
apron and cap and take the reins of a Tuboy 
beer truck during a 60-minute television spectae. 
ular (NBC) tribute to his native Denmark, to he 
sponsored by Pontiac. 


CONFEREES: Chatting at the first national newspaper advertising cor 
ference, sponsored in New York recently by the Bureau of Advertising, ae 
(from left) Pierre Martineau, Chicago Tribune; Monroe Green, advertising 
director of the New York Times; and A. G. Ensrud, J. Walter Thompson 


OUTDOOR IN A CAN: A workman applies a new kind of outdoor pos 


which comes packaged in a sealed plastic container, is posted by means ## 


pre-applied pressure-sensitive adhesive. The new poster, developed by 3 
ton’s John Donnelly & Sons, dispenses with glue, water, and bulky posting 
equipment, offers neatness, cleanliness, and freedom from tears, cf and 
wrinkles, according to Donnelly. 
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Advertisement 


Those People Who 
rent ‘Like Us’ 


Their attitudes, values and 
consumption style are important 
to your profit picture 


By Gene Waggaman 


Promotion Director, Macfadden Publications 


“Why, she’s nice enough, I guess, 
bat we have nothing in common with 
like that.” With that comment, 
the typical white collar housewife is 
apt to dismiss her working class coun- 
from her conversation and, 

from her thoughts. 
the chances are that even if 
ing class housewife knew she 
rejected, she couldn’t have 
less. For her interests, her aspi- 
her way of life are different 
y basic ways, as studies made 
ial Research, Inc. have shown 

y: 

ver, it is she who belongs to 
country’s “majority” segment. 
Earners comprise over 60% of 
non-farm population today, and 
tly, have 58% of the nation’s 
jonary spending power. Thus, 

innumbers and in purchasing power, 
the “people like that” emerge as a 
powerful market for almost every 
conceivable kind of consumer goods 
amd service—a market that must be 
understood in terms of its differences, 
inorder to be properly cultivated. 

‘Dhe clue to understanding the mo- 
of the hard core of this 
class group lies in their 

of reading matter. For, Social 
larch, Inc.’s findings indicate, 
fead magazines like True Story 
True Romance, and little else. 
Teason? Simply that these so- 
Family Behavior Magazines 
readers what they want and 
they need. And they do so in the 
realistic way that lets the 
identify herself with familiar 
in actual situations, solving 

Por example, Social Research, Inc. 

Mitveys found that working class 

en are particularly fascinated by 
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dramatically impressive events, re- 
peatedly presented and in minute de- 
tail. Such events testify to the over- 
whelming power of an external world 
which these women feel unable to 
control or even influence. Since this 
is a power which evidences itself in 
many shapes and forms (divorce, 
handicapped child, teen-age problem, 
in-law problem, independent husband, 
etc.) the task of confronting it and 
coming to terms with it is a continual 
one. 

It is to serve this need that the 
stories in True Story seem, over a 
period of time, to have so much simi- 
larity. It is why they continue to deal 
with the same elemental feelings. It is 
why they deal not merely with ac- 
counts of hardship, but with the 
quality of dramatic suddenness with 
which things happen after a long 
period of presumed stability. 

In addition, Social Research, Inc. 
found that this same dynamic motive 
also provides certain definite kinds 
of psychological compensation. First, 
there is the implicit realization that 
“there but for the grace of God, go I. 
This could have happened to me, but 
it didn’t. This time it’s happening to 
someone else.” 

Secondly, there is the realization 
that “If it does happen to me, I’m not 
odd or isolated or alone. Things like 
this are real. They do happen to oth- 
ers, and if others can face it, I can 
too.” 

Finally, there is the realization that 
vicarious experience is a source of 
learning. “If I do have to face a 
similar situation, it won't be like 
wandering into the great unknown. 
I will have concrete knowledge of 
what other real people like me had to 
do, and I can carry on, too.” 


White collar women seem to feel 
it possible to exercise greater control 
over their destinies. They feel they 
can more positively seek out solutions 
of their problems, and that they have 
greater capacity to initiate new direc- 
tions on their own. 

The same lack of confidence that 
working class women feel in their 
personal nature seems to carry over 
into their buying habits. In general, 
they tend to distrust their own buying 
skills and to feel that business is only 
too ready to take advantage of their 
ineptitude in purchasing or in judg- 
ments of good taste. 

For this reason, they welcome guid- 
ance that is presented in terms of their 
own views of taste and value, and they 
demonstrate their gratitude by relying 
heavily on brand-name merchandise. 
For in buying name brands they feel 
secure in doing what millions of other 
“average American women” do. 

There is a moral to this story. That 
is, the advertiser who puts aside his 
prejudice for women who aren’t “like 
us”... the advertiser who recognizes 
and acts to ease their sense of per- 
sonal and marketing insecurity . . 
the advertiser who builds their trust 
and confidence in his products by 
advertising to them in the media they 
prefer, will undoubtedly create (or 
cement) a valuable market franchise 

. is almost certain to hone a com- 
petitive edge in sales! 





The findings of Social Research, 
Inc.’s studies are available in a 
compact brochure: “The Familiar 
Stranger.” Write or call TRUE 
STORY WOMEN’S GROUP, Dep’t 
RP, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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$3.8 BILLION 


annual retail sales 


946,863 
TV households 


1,057,725 


households 
3,749,960 
people 


$6.8 BILLION 


annual income 


AMERICA’S 


10" 


TV MARKET 


WGAL-TV 


CHANNEL 8 


LANCASTER 
PA. 


NBC and CBS 
316,000 watts 


Representative 
The MEEKER Company 





VIEWS ON BROADCAST: 





Consolidating a Media Operation 


By Isabel Ziegler 


BOUT A YEAR and a half ago, 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., moved 
its time-buying staff from New York 
to Philadelphia, the home office. Of 
late many agencies have expanded 
their services, or are contemplating 
opening offices out of New York. I 
thought it might be of some interest 
to know what happened to us in those 
18 months. 

The announcement was made to all 
of us in the New York office about 
three months before the move. The 
company, of course, wanted the entire 
staff of time-buyers, estimators, and 
media analysts to move to Philadel- 
phia. We were all given the oppor- 
tunity of visiting or revisiting the 
Philadelphia office and acquainting 
ourselves with our co-workers and 
bosses as well as seeing the physical 
layout of our new offices. These of- 
fices, by the way, were completely 
redecorated for our arrival. We were 
also told that all our traveling and 
moving expenses as well as our hotel 
and dinner tabs would be picked up 
by the company. This arrangement 
was to continue until another house 
or apartment was found, and the one 
back in New York disposed of. 

The purpose of the move was to 
bring all media operations together, 
and to coordinate their functions 
more closely with all the other func- 
tions of the agency. It was felt that 
better planning would result. 

Now, 18 months later, we can say 
that the operation was a success. Our 





Miss Isabel Ziegler is a media super- 
visor for N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 


media department is coordi 
Every account has a time-by 

space buyer, and an outdoor 

who are responsible to a media 
visor. No plan is recommended 
out consulting about all medig 
evaluating one against the other, 


Representatives Receptive 


Do the representatives co 
Philadelphia to see us? Can 
business as quickly? The an 
both questions is unequivocally 

Representatives will go where! 
can get business. Headley-Reed 
an office here. Recently, both 
and NBC Radio Network have 
lished offices in Philadelphia. M 
of the organizations send a man de 
every other week. 

As to our being hampered and 
being able to conduct busin 
quickly as we did in New York 
are just a phone call away. Addi 
direct wires to New York were] 
stalled for only our department's 
When we call for availabiliti 
merely give the Ayer operaton 
listing of the companies and thei 
resentatives we want to talk 
and they do the rest. We dont @ 
have to dial and wait for the re 
sentatives to get on the phone. 

Sometimes it is necessary to 1 
over personally a situation wi 
station representative to solve ap 
lem or get more complete im 
tion. We often call the represe 
in the morning and find him 
the afternoon. 

Of course, the fact that we af 
Philadelphia does not preclude 1 
being available for meetings in! 
York, or in our other offices. 

Many of the station men also 
to Philadelphia to call on us. F 
tations that are put on in New] 
are replayed here, or like our te 
tryouts, come to Philadelphia 

To sum it up, we are oper 
much as we did in New York, ba 
a much more efficient and 
ordinated basis with the rest of 
company. 4 
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Inside 

The New York 
Times 
Magazine 


The French are attempting to stop the 
Anglicization of their language (i.e. 
blue jean, gangster, knockouté). In 
The New York Times Magazine of 
= June 28, Joseph Wechsberg stands 
foursquare for free trade in words: 


“CAN ANYONE TRANSLATE the 


saveur in a dish of tripes a la mode 
de Caen . . . Saveur, chum, does not 
mean ‘savor, flavor, taste, relish,’ even 
if it says so in your dictionary. Saveur 
means the beatified expression on the 
wrinkled face of a patriarch at Escar- 
got or Lapérouse in Paris as he tucks 
the end of his napkin inside his stiff 
collar and enjoys the first taste of 
tripes or salmis. He takes two hundred 
minutes out for lunch, has lived in 
truce with his liver for the past sixty- 
nine years and gets a lot more out of 
life than most American executives 
in the six-figure bracket.” 


“AND WHAT WOULD the haute 


couture do without French words ? 

. A chic derriére would be quite 
all right, but would a ‘smart behind’ 
be? .. . As to the language of love, 
it is wholly unthinkable without 
French undressing.” 


“STOP WORRYING about French and 


don’t try to draw a cordon sanitaire 
around your beautiful language . . . 
Let us have your Beaujolais and you 
enjoy our cover girls. A rétisserie into 
every American kitchen and a strip 
tease into every French home, and 
honi soit qui mal y pense!” 


WHAT'S INSIDE The New York 


Times Magazine for you? Good read- 
ing. Great advertising impact. It’s dis- 
tributed exclusively every Sunday 
with The New York Times, America’s 
biggest Sunday newspaper salesman, 
into 1,300,000 homes and stores the 











package Duy: 


delivers Georgia's #2 market 


You're in solid when you schedule the Georgia Group. For 
this 3-paper package delivers 4 times as many homes as any 
other paper in Georgia’s second market . . . Augusta, 
Columbus and Macon, whose combined metro popula- 
tion is over 650,000. It’s one order, one bill, one check when 
you buy the Georgia Group... and savings up to 17%. 


Oeorgia Orouy 


AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 





Assn. of National Advertis 
ers, The Homestead, Hg 
Springs, Va. 
National Assn. of Broadcag. 
ers, Ambassador Hotel, Lo 
Angeles. 
17: R.O.P. Color Conference. 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, — 
18: American Assn. of Advertis 
ing Agencies, Penn-Sheratop 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

18-20: Television Bureau of Adyer. 
tising, Hotel Sheraton, Chi. 
cago. 

19-20: National Assn. of Broadcas. 
ers, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 

23-24: National Business Publics. 
tions, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 


MARCH 

6-10: National Business Publica. 
tions, Boca Raton Hotel and 
Club, Boca Raton, Florida. 


National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sales Promotion Executives 


Assn., Hotel Astor, New York. 


APPLIED THERAPEUTICS 


First issue of the new Canadian 
medical publication, Applied There- 
peutics, will appear in January. Pur- 


pose of the magazine is to “present. 


information on new therapeutic de- 
velopments in an organized and 
authoritative manner.” 


FM FOR ROCHESTER 

WROC, Rochester, is now an af 
filiate of the QXR FM Network. The 
station’s FM service began Septem 
ber 14. 


NEW RESEARCH DIVISION 
Phillip. W. Wenig will head the 


new Research Division of 

Rate & Data Service, Inc. Mr. Wenig, 
former director of marketing and com 
sumer research, Harold Cabot & Co. 
Boston, will be responsible for te 
search projects for both MepiA/ScoPE 
and SRDS. 
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Coverage of 
Households 


THE LIGHT alone reaches 62.2% of 
the newspaper-reading households in 
the San Antonio A.B.C. City Zone. 


The LIGHT—alone 
62.2% coverage 


EVENING NEWS 
MORNING EXPRESS 


net combined 


53.9% coverage 


Unduplicated 
Coverage 


THE LIGHT, unduplicated, reaches 
46.1% of the newspaper reading 
households in the San Antonio 
A.B.C. City Zone 


The LIGHT—alone 
46 1% unduplicated 


coverage 


EVENING NEWS 
MORNING EXPRESS 


combined 


es unduplicated 
22.7% coverage 


Households 
with Children 


THE LIGHT reaches more news- 
paper-reading households in the 
A.B.C. City Zone with children under 
18 than any combination of San An- 
tonio newspapers 


The LIGHT—alone 
64 5% with 3 or more 


children under 18 


EVENING NEWS 
MORNING EXPRESS 


net combined 


o with 3 or more 
52.3% children under 18 


The Light alone reaches 62.2% of the newspaper- 
‘reading households in the San Antonio A.B.C. City Zone 


«-»-NO OTHER NEWSPAPER, ALONE OR IN COMBINATION, DAILY, SATURDAY, OR SUNDAY REACHES AS MANY HOUSEHOLDS AS THE LIGHT 


Represented Nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 
Offices in 15 Principal Cities 
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Obfuscation at ARF Session 


HE CAUSE OF RESEARCH as 

an illuminating device in the sell- 
ing and selection of media—and per- 
haps in other dark corners, too — 
would have received a setback to a 
distance making it almost indiscern- 
ible, were it not for the fact that most 
of the people attending the morning 
session of the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s annual conference were 
people who do research rather than 
pay for it. 

It’s just fortunate, too, that no cre- 
ative people were on the premises, for 
they could have hooted research out 
of existence. 

The event demonstrated again the 
folly of permitting the academic mind 
to intrude into the advertising busi- 
ness. 

I’ve never before had occasion to 
use the word obfuscating, but I’m us- 
ing it now because of the morning 
meeting. All I got out of it was a 
melange of muddified concepts and 
multi-syllabled upper-level language. 

The big problem of researchers, it 
seems to me, is to get themselves into 
the society of communicators, and if 
they really want in, they had better 
learn something about communicat- 
ing. I spent part of the midday break 
asking people what they had gotten 
out of the session, and except for one 
acquaintance who himself talks in 
logarithms, the universal reply was 
“Not a damned thing.” 

I suppose it’s as necessary for edu- 
cators and mathematicians and logi- 
cians to explore our business as it is 
for scientists to produce strontium 90 
and put mice on the moon, but that 





Mr. Sawyer is vice president and mar- 
keting director of James Thomas Chir- 
urg Company, Boston and New York. He 
is also chairman of the Business Publi- 
cations Audit of Circulation. 
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doesn’t mean that we who work in 
advertising shouldn’t seek to protect 
ourselves, with protests such as I am 
now engaging in, against the obfusca- 
tions of academic theory and lingo. 

Let’s either do our own thinking 
and worrying about whether we're 
right in the privacy of our own pro- 
fessional boudoirs or, at least, when 
we invite the Ph.D.s into our meet- 
ings, require that they be accom- 
panied, like Khrushchev, by an in- 
terpreter. 

Further note: Symptomatic of the 
entire business of obfuscation at the 
ARF is the fact that with just one 
exception in the afternoon session, I 
could not read the slides which were 
apparently intended to aid communi- 
cation from stage to floor. Theorists, 
I find, are so engrossed in themselves 
that even when they take somebody’s 
advice and the trouble to put their 
ideas into visuals, they fail to exam- 
ine whether the visuals can be com- 
prehended by people who wear 
glasses sitting six rows back. 


Special Delivery 

That was a wonderful promotion 
piece by Business Week. 

Most of us have a low opinion of 
the postal service, and we’re quick to 
be sympathetic with some other vic- 
tim of its inefficiency or bureaucracy. 

Seems that BW has been tucking 
little promotional sheets under the 
covers of complimentary copies sent 
to ad people. The magazine was priv- 
ileged to do this under Paragraph 
139.3, sub-Paragraph .31, sub-sub- 
Paragraph .311b of the Postal Man- 
ual, which says: 

“Letters or other pieces of first- or 
third-class mail may be mailed with 
second-class . . . publications. They 
may be secured inside an unwrapped 


copy.” 


Or at least BW thought it way 
privileged, because the dictionary & 
fines “secured” as “firmly fastened’ 
and the promotional piece was fim) 
fastened under the cover by the sam 
staples that were holding the map. 
zine together. 

But no. The P. O. says they gots 
paste it on—that’s what “securf 
means. 

So that’s why BW sent me its lates 
promotional piece separately in » 
envelope, along with an amusing lt 
ter (copy of which went to President 
Eisenhower) which got me to read 
the promotional piece for the firs 
time. 

And another swell BV promotio 
was the replica of its Vol. 1, Na! 
issue which accompanied complimer 
tary copies of its September 7 issue 
commemorating its 30th anniversary. 


Paid or Free? 


Purchasing men attending the Ne 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents Convention were asked what 
magazines they received and read- 
and also, for each magazine so Met 
tioned, whether it was paid for (by 
the individual or his company) # 
free. 

90.9 per cent of the readers of 
Purchasing said it was paid for; 38 
per cent said it came free. 

84.8 per cent of the readers of Pur 
chasing Week said it was paid for; 
8.4 per cent said it came free. 

79.5 per cent of the readers of 
Buyers Purchasing Digest seid it ws 
paid for; 9.0 per cent said it came 
free. 

78.6 per cent of the readers of 
Purchasing News said it was 
for; 15.4 per cent said it came free. 

How right they were can be 
checked by reference to ci 
statements. 
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‘Sunday drivers on First Street in Los Angeles can 
go seven directions at once 


Better still, they can go straight to the destination 
that will do them the most good — and by-pass all 
the rest. 

It’s the seven separate zone sections added each 
Sunday to the full issue of the Los Angeles Times that 
does it. The Times is the only metropolitan newspaper 
in the city whose suburban sections are each written 
and edited by a local staff. Just like a local newspaper, 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 
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each carries news and features tailored to the reader 
interests of that particular area. Thus, an advertiser 
in the Sunday Times can add local interest to his 
message and list dealer locations in the vicinity. You 
choose only those regions you wish. 

And the rates? Well, you'll find them more favor- 
able on First Street — home of the Times — than in 
suburban newspapers. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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A ONE-IN-A-MILLION TEST MARKET 
one newspaper 
and a million and more prospects! 


You can now cover one of the nation’s top 
three test markets (and the Number One test 
market in New-England!) thoroughly and more 
economically than ever with The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. New Journal-Bulletin package 
plans—explained at right—make it easy. 

And you'll like what The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin delivers. This one medium is the strong- 
est selling force throughout New England's sec- 
ond largest market . . . a million-plus interstate 
population center where buying power is BIG . 
bigger than ever, as Sales Management shows. 

In ABC Providence alone, The Journal-Bul- 
letin gives you 100%-plus coverage of over 500,- 
000. In the CITY-STATE area, you get more 
than 80% coverage. 

Isolated from other major markets . « . repre. 
sentative and well-balanced between urban and 
suburban . . . cosmopolitan in composition . . . the 
bustling Providence market offers you the ideal 
testing grounds for new products, new packaging, 
or sales promotion ideas. 


i 
tencerere; 
Telia 
10+ STRMEREUER 





Lew Cost Grove Oppertunity—Your gravure 
This Week Magazine or localiy-edited ee Islander be 
adapted for Journal-Bulletin combination, bieck and white, at 
$.44 a line, using same copy. (Min. b&w size to be S = 
equal to the gravure, and combination to be completed in 
calendar week.) We make plates, no charge. Ask about Reps 


Job-tailored Combinations—You have a choice of combinations 
to fit your campaign program and budget: 


Circulation Line Rate 
ay 


vening 
(ABC circulation, March 31, 1959) 


*Daily copy may run morning and evening or evening and morn 
ing. Sunday and daily combinations may start preceding Thurs 
day A.M., to with Tuesday P.M. editions. Holi- 
day Journal not sold in combination. 











Write for full market data or Package Plan information 
to Frank S. Rook, Manager, General Advertising, Th 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 
Or your nearest Ward-Griffith office. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Represented Nationally by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc., New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Miami, Charlotte, Portland, Ore. 
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A monthly business publication, 
yfilitary Market & Government Buy- 
ing, is using tape to make itself, in 
fect, a fortnightly to the “top 300 
buyers” for military commissaries, 
PXs, etc. throughout the Free World. 
{dvertisers earn one free merchan- 
ising mention on taped newscasts 
for every three pages placed in the 
magazine. Tapes are sent to the select 
40 once a month. 


Lest Canadian stations take advan- 
‘age of the announcement by BBM 
ihat its allCanada survey would be 
conducted the first week of this 
nonth, the Bureau has added that 
dation members engaging in souped 
» “rating week” promotion face ex- 


salsion. 


NYU’s Dr. -Darrell B. Lucas re- 
ently told the N. Y. Media Planners 
tat media planning and research 
vould make a greater contribution to 
alvertising effectiveness over the next 
im years than the “creative” func- 
tion. However, he said that this was 
because creativity has already ad- 
mmced to a relatively high level. 
Yedia planning, therefore, should 
mogress farther faster, because it has 
wmuch farther to go. 


The day TV adds smell to its sight, 
wund and motion may be closer than 
ve think. Hollywood is now making 
‘Sent of Mystery” for theatrical 
mojection, incorporating an “odor 
tack” in its sound system. To bring 
well to the home viewer would mean 
waptation of present sets. It may not 
ie economically feasible today, but 
Wengineers say it’s a possibility. 


Shortage of TV minute availabili- 
tes is only ‘one reason that spot radio 
a expect more business. The other: 

agencies are using electronic 
‘omputers. 

Radio men complain of short shrift 
Yom agencies that “avoid commit- 
lig Necessary man hours to a low 
‘st medium, meaning, for the 
‘ary, 15 per cent of smaller bill- 
ays. 

Computer-equipped agencies, faced 
vih a few idle computer hours per 
wath, anyway, need not observe 
wh restraint. . 
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"| WOULDN'T FEED THE CHICKENS 
"LESS | CHECKED FIRST WITH WJR.” 





Farmers listen to WJR’s farm programs 
for up-to-the-minute weather, farm 


news, information on crops, markets 
and farm legislation. 

DETROIT 
760 KC 


RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 


If you want to reach this lucrative farm 
market, ask your advertising manager, 
agency or Henry I. Christal representa- 
tive for facts on WJR. 





LOS ANGELES 

PACIFIC COAST GROUP 
ROP. SUNDAY 

E SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 











Moin Office —5 Third Street—San Francisco 3 


GROUP DISCOUNT 


SAVE 48. 


per line from regular national line rates 


PLUS 2: CASH DISCOUNT 
One Order One Billing One Payment 


COMBINED CIRCULATION OF NEARLY A MILLION AND A HALF 

represented nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC.  iecnert w seyes. President 
SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE ¢ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA @ BALTIMORE © BOSTON © DETROIT © PITTSBURGH 


MIAMI BEACH @ ALBANY @ MILWAUKEE @ SAN ANTONIO © DALLAS 
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Gls has the highest percentage 
of business owners and officials 
of all men’s magazines in the 
latest Starch Report — 35.2%. 
Only 1 magazine of all 53 
surveyed tops ELKS 
in this category. 


Top occupational status 
accounts for ELKS high 
median income of $7220... 
and explains why ELKS leads 
more ownership classifications 
than any other men’s magazine. 


This unmatched audience of 
businessmen is reached best by 
advertising in The ELKS 
Magazine. Contact your local 
ELKS representative for 
details, or write for our booklet 
—“The ELKS Market.” 


MAGAZINE 





New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. ith St. 





ODDS AND TRENDS: 


INFLATION IN MEDIALAND 





By Lionel M. Kaufman 


In our field, too, the numbers are get- 
ting too big for comfort. But what are 


we going to do about it? 


Coronet’s Art Stein wasn’t so wrong 
when he said last spring that his 
salesmen no longer carry ABC state- 
ments, because “nobody ever asks to 
see an ABC statement anymore.” 

He might have added “Your pro- 
motion had better not quote circula- 
tion, either. If it does, you'll look like 
a featherweight in a ring of heavies.” 

The other morning, I picked up 
my Times, and there was a leading 
women’s magazine estimating its De- 
cember circulation at more than 5 
million. “That,” said the advertise- 
ment proudly, “means a bonus of 
more than 900,000 for the adver- 
tiser.” 

That must have impressed a lot of 
advertisers. Then they turned the next 
few pages, and they found a general 
monthly’s advertisement, with a signa- 
ture line claiming “Over 12 Million 
Readers Every Month.” Obviously a 
readership projection, for those still 
old-fashioned enough to use ABC 
know that monthly has a smaller cir- 
culation than the women’s book just 
mentioned. 

But before we get too critical of 
magazines expanding into projections, 
let’s turn a few more pages, and see 
what’s forcing them into these big 
figures. 

Here’s a TV-network advertisement, 
proclaiming that “94 Million People 
Every Week Watch TV’s Most Excit- 
ing Westerns on XXX.” Listed were 
eight Westerns carried by that net- 
work. The professional time-buyer 
knows that this must be a cumulative 
figure for all eight shows. And I, for 
one, know that they’ve counted in 
Lionel M. Kaufman Jr. eight times. 
Still that headline does say “94 Mil- 
lion People. . . .” 

What’s causing this “inflation” in 


media figures? Why is the advertis; 
being fed what September’s Adve. 
tising Research Foundation meetin 
called “circumstantial evidence” 9 
the job media is doing for him? 


Perception vs. Exposure 


Even though they can’t get together 
on a figure that would measure their 
relative “circulations,” print and ele 
tronic still have two other figures that 
they could agree on. Unfortunately, it 
looks as though the one with the be- 
ter chance is the one of box-car pro 
portions. 

The smaller figure is what's called 
“perception”—the number of peopl 
who noted the advertiser’s messag 
well enough to remember it. Mage 
zines have been showing this to the 
advertiser for some time. TV also has 
figures on “sponsor identification, 
but, as a New York agency president 
noted recently, the networks have no 
desire to give stature to a measure 
ment which deflates the audience 
reached by the sponsor. 

So, if TV won't “deflate,” mage- 
zines have only one direction in which 
to look for a comparison. They're 
now measuring, with the closest yard- 
stick they can find to TV’s, what we 
call “exposure”—the number of peo 
ple “exposed” to the advertiser's me 
sage. 

The Satevepost-Politz team has 
come up with “Ad Page Exposure. 
I understand Reader’s Digest wil 
soon be using this new measuremest 
Life and Look have each 
their own “exposure” measurements 

They’re all much heftier figure 
than ABC or Starch. But it looks # 
though we'll have to learn to live 
them. 
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Be ause of the public demand 


GOOD 
DUSEKEEPING’S 
DECEMBER 
ISSUE 


will deliver a 


Ks 


‘CIRCULATION 


OF MORE THAN 


900,000" 


*PUB. EST. 


quent OR 4 REFUND OF 


 Gaarintecd by > 
\ Good Housekeeping 
oy \ 


a 
AS apventistd WEE : yak as 
= Like adding an extra magazine with several million 


readers at no extra cost —that’s our Christmas gift 
to our advertisers, who will help us celebrate our 


greatest year ever. We confidently predict a circulation 


in excess of 5,000,000 


for our December issue. It is another reason why 
this magazine can consistently reduce the cost, as 


well as shorten the time, of marketing a product. 


Good Housekeeping 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





Time’s new report on 1958 case 
sales of distilled spirits covers sales 
in the top 50 metropolitan markets 
for each of the 10 types studied, each 
market’s sales as a percentage of 
total U.S. sales, and sales ranking of 
the metropolitan areas for each type 
of beverage. On the average, the 50 
markets surveyed account for 70 per 
cent of type shares of total U.S. 
sales, indicating a growing concen- 
tration of market share within these 
metropolitan areas. The report also 
gives circulation of 11 leading maga- 
zines in each market as well as cir- 
culation for each magazine in each 
market as a percentage of the maga- 
zine’s total paid circulation. Liquor 
consumption is analyzed by metro- 
politan market rather than by state, 
says the report, so that “newspaper 
and magazine circulations can be 
studied with relation to actual mar- 
kets where distilled spirits are sold.” 


Medical Economics. A competi- 
tive audience study of professional 
medical magazines has been com- 
pleted by Alfred Politz Media Studies 
on behalf of Medical Economics, a 
fortnightly business publication for 
physicians. The four magazines stud- 
ied were Medical Economics, Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
Modern Medicine, and MD Medical 
Newsmagazine. The Politz study esti- 
mates the number of physician read- 
ers of an average issue of each publi- 
cation, and analyzes these audiences 
by significant market characteristics 
(e.g., prescription volume, patient 
load, field of practice). in addition, 
the study provides data on the net 
audience of the publications in vari- 
ous combinations, as well as the dupli- 
cation in each combination. The study 
is based on a probability sample of 
637 practicing physicians distributed 
nationally. 


O. E. McIntyre, Inc. An aid to 
selection of markets by researchers 
using telephones, or even direct mail, 
“Characteristics of Telephone House- 
holds” includes data on occupation, 
age, income, and number of children 
in 27,000 homes representing the 36.5 
million telephone households in the 


U. S. Some 75 per cent of the coun- 
112 


try’s 50.4 million households have 
telephones. These households have a 
median income of $5,342 compared 
to $2,570 for non-telephone house- 
holds. Information is broken down 
by length of residence and by sex of 
head of household. While households 
with female heads are smaller, older 
and receive lower incomes, 97 per 
cent of homes with male heads are 
“family groupings.” 


House and Home. Some 4,000 
new houses are completed in the U.S. 


Southern California Broadcay, 
ers Association. Climate, resulting 
traffic and outdoor living, and 
growth of the 10-county area fron 
San Bernardino to San Diego js 
stressed in “The Sound of Selling’. 
a presentation of the Southern (gj. 
fornia market and radio’s place in jt 
Examples of growth between 19% 
and °58 are the 2.5 million increase jy 
the population of Los Angeles and the 
70 per cent increase in that of Sq 
Diego. The booklet traces growth of 
population, households, effective buy. 





Thousands of dwelling units 


Privately Owned Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates 


Thousands of dwelling units 
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every working day, according to “A 
Marketing Analysis of the Housing 
Industry.” Of these, 74 per cent are 
built in Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
mostly in the suburbs of the central 
cities, and one-third of all houses are 
built by one per cent of the nation’s 
builders. Ninety per cent of our build- 
ers account for another one-third of 
all new homes. The report also covers 
architects, custom builders, distribu- 
tors of building materials, FHA and 
VA officials and mortgage lenders, 
and data on location and family in- 
come of the present and future home 
markets, as well as advertising, edi- 
torial, and circulation information on 
House and Home. Other topics in- 
clude model homes, prefabrication, 
realtors, remodeling. 


ing income, and sales in 10 retail 
categories for each of eight counties 
or county groups. Additional data for 
San Diego includes comparison of 
radio listening in 1952 with that for 
1958 by day part on weekdays and 
weekends. Information for Los Ange 
les also covers audience composition 
for the same weekday and weekend 
day part breakdowns, figures on aver- 
age quarter hour listening, and 8 
chart illustrating average hourly 

fic flow from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Avery-Knodel, Inc. Market data 
in “Midwest Marketing Today” and 
“A Spotlight on the Southeast” pre 
dict a booming future for both t 
gions. In 1955, capital expenditures 
in the 13 Midwest states covered & 
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weded capital spending in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific 
(past regions combined. The $53.6 
jillion retail sales for 1958 in the 
Yidwest accounted for more than one 
devery four dollars spent in the 
(.$, says the report, which cites the 
% Lawrence Seaway, and improved 
nad, air transport, and cargo han- 
ding in the region as a stimulus to 
jyther economic growth. Some 136 
TV stations reach 11.9 million TV 
homes, with TV in some Midwest mar- 
iets serving “300 per cent more peo- 
de than live in their Standard Met- 
itan Areas.” 

Six million TV homes in the nine 
Southeastern states covered are served 
by 94 TV outlets. Rapid industrial 
sowth in this area has meant a 50 
yer cent population increase in South- 
astern metropolitan areas since 1940. 


WWCA, Radio, Gary, Indiana. 
Market data on one of the recently 
aeated Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
GaryHammond-East Chicago, in- 
duding Lake and Porter Counties, 
cwers current population growth, em- 
jloyment, and Census statistics on 
1954 retail and wholesale trade and 
umber of plants in 15 industrial 
alegories. New SMA ranks 47th in 
population, 40th in consumer spend- 
ible income, and eighth in spendable 
imome per household, says the re- 
port, which also includes 1959 data 
ad a complete industrial directory 


of Gary. 


Crosley Broadcasting Corp. A 
imaltaneous telephone coincidental 
survey amdng one sample of color TV 
st owners and another sample of 
black and white set owners in the 
Cincinnati area investigates viewing 
f and attitude toward color pro- 
fams, sets, and color itself. Program 
talings of all seven color shows tested 
wee, on the average, twice as high 
intolor homes (47.4) as in black and 
tite homes (22.7). Rating advan- 
age of color homes is ascribed equal- 
iyto increased viewing and to homes 
‘Which could have been expected to 
Mich other stations, had all pro- 
ams been in black and white.” 
Some 87 per cent of the color owners 
tid they would buy a color set again 
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if they had it to do over. The points 
given most frequently in favor of 
color TV were realism, beauty, and 
clarity. Complaints centered on poor 
focus, particularly on taped shows, 
and the paucity of color programs 
telecast. When asked who in the 
family “most wanted to buy a color 
set,” husbands led wives two to one. 
Some 18 per cent of the respondents 
reported using their color sets “a lot 
more” than they had used their old 
black and white models. 


House Beautiful. A survey of 
3,000 customers in 10 leading depart- 
ment stores in as many cities to deter- 
mine the influence of 10 national 
magazines on purchase of household 
items backs up results of a similar 
study of 10 different stores in 1957. 
In addition to questions on purchas- 
ing habits, respondents were asked 
to name the magazine that gives them 
the most helpful suggestions on each 
of seven product classifications, from 
rugs and bedding to furniture and 
major appliances. Other questions 
concerned magazines giving “the 
most helpful ideas in general on 
home furnishings,” readership of edi- 
torial and advertising about home 
furnishings, and magazine preference. 


Advertising Research Founda- 
tion. The “National Survey of Tele- 
vision Sets in U.S. Households—May 
1959,” sixth in a series of reports 
based on Census data, found that 
44.46 million, or six of every seven 


New York 17. 
Name of Report(s):. 


U.S. households, have TV sets., To- 
day’s 86.3 per cent coverage of U.S. 
homes represents an increase of more 
than 12 million TV households since 
inauguration of the survey in 1955, 
when national TV coverage came to 
only 66.6 per cent of U. S. homes. As 
of May 1959 there were 4.4 million 
multi-set households and 154 million 
persons were members of TV house- 
holds. Report includes breakdowns 
for urban and rural residence, type 
and size of households, inside and 
outside Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
Census geographic regions and divi- 
sions, Nielsen TV Index Territories, 
and a technical appendix. $5. 


WLDM, Detroit. A study of the 
Detroit FM radio audience by Mar- 
ket Opinion Research Co., based on 
370 mail questionnaires from a 1,000- 
home random sample of 21,000 
known FM listeners indicates that 
Detroit listeners tune in to FM an 
average of five hours and 19 minutes 
per day. Listeners are divided almost 
evenly between city and suburban 
dwellers, and 63.5 per cent have had 
FM sets for four years or more. Ap- 
parently, listening is steady through- 
out the day. Except for a slight in- 
crease at night, no marked peak pe- 
riods of FM listening were uncovered 
by the survey. Largest percentage of 
listeners are in the professional, tech- 
nical, executive, and semi-professional 
groups, and 84 per cent own their 
own homes. The study includes aver- 
age ages of listeners. . 


paertehhnacnatanetesieeteeteecitistrechnwcnecbeoachmttetay 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 








Your Name: 
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YOUR 
MARKETS 
ARE 
CHANGING 


NOW! 


NEW prod 


processes are creating 


NEW... 


opportunities every day! 


Details ? Send for complete 
Media Data File and 
“Your Markets Are Changing” 


— a 


~ 
] 


£§: JEN will find all new, 
and cover all old, 
markets for less 
than $200 per month. 
Seeeueusasecesascanese 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Name 


Agencies 


Marjorie Aberg 


Gene Accas 


Ruth Babick 


Edward H. Calhoun...... 


Jean Coury 
Guild Copeland 


Tena Cummings 


Robert P. Engelke ..... 


Ralph E. Head 


Joanne Kirchner 


Lansing B. Lindquist 


Charles B. McCann 


George Paneff ............. 


Charles Spencer 


Former Company 
and Position 


Wentzel, Wainright, Poister 
and Poore, Media Resch. Dir. 


...Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 


Assoc. Media Dir. 


...Earle Ludgin & Company.,.......... 


Head Time Buyer 


-Cunningham & Walsh, Inc...... 
» 


... McCann-Erickson, Inc., 


Asst. Media Buyer 


...Lennen & Newell, Inc.,................ 


Senior V.P. 


.. Sanders Advertising Agency, 


Inc., Radio, TV Dir. 


SATAY, Beets SONOS oc... 


Development 


Batten, Barton, Durstine &......... 


Osborn, Inc., V.P., 
Dir. of Mktg. 
Paul Klemtner & Co., Inc 
Media Research 
McCann-Erickson. Inc.. 
V.P., Assoc. TV Dir. 


Institute for Advertising 
Research, Assoc. Dir. 


... Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc.. 


Media Dir., Chicago Office 
Blue Coal Corporation... 
President 


George C. Wiswell, Jr.....Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck. 


Advertisers 
Robert G. Axtell 


Donald Cady... 
Robert H. Davidson 
Fred M. Farwell 
Charles B. Foote 
John P. Kelley 


Peter G. Levathes 


Robert J. McBride 
Robert Muecke 
Walter W. Slocum 
Charles G. Trundle 
Media 


\. Edward Miller 


Robert D. Swezey 


Clifford & McMillan, 
Boston, V.P., Dir. 


._McKinsey & Co., 


Special Mktg. Consultant 


.. Nestle Company. .................. 


V.P., Adv., Mdsg. 


.General Foods Corp., Birds 


Eye Div., Adv., Mdsg. Mgr. 


International Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., Exec. V.P. 
State Farm Insurance Cos., 
Adv. Supt. 


.Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Inc.. 


Columbus, President 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
V.P., Dir., Radio-TV 


.Container Corp. of America, 


Asst. Adv. Mgr. 


_Lehn & Fink Products Corp........ 


Tussy Div., Sls. Promo. Mgr. 


...Daystrom, Inc., V.P., 


Operations 
The Mennen Co.., ... 


Mkt. Resch. Mer. 


Life, Asst. to Publisher 


WDSU Broadcasting Corp....... 
New Orleans, Exec. V.P., 
Gen. Mgr. 


New Company 
and Position 


Don Kemper Company, Ine. 
Media Dir., Chicago Off 

Grey Advertising A 
Inc., V.P., Netwoaat 
Relations 

Clinton E. Frank, Ine, 
Radio, TV Time Buyer 


-Cunningham & Walsh, Ine. 


Senior V.P.. Dir. Mktg. 
Services 

Shaller-Rubin Co., Ine, 
Media Buyer 


Lennen & Newell, Inc, 
Exec. V.P. 


-Clarke, Dunagan & 


Huffhines, Inc., Da 
Media Dir. = 

Ted Bates & Co., Ine., 
Media Supv. 

Sales Communications, Ine, 
Mktg. Exec., Grocery 
Accts. 

Paul Klemtner & Co., Ing, 
Media Director 

Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., V.P., 
Broadcast, Media 


...MacFarland. Aveyard &(o. 


Dir., Resch., Mktg. 
Norman, Craig & Kummel, 
Inc., Chicago, Gen. Mg. 


...Klau-Van Pietersom- 


Dunlap, Inc., Exec. V.P. 


-Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff é 


Ryan, Inc., Acct. Exec., 
Business Development 


Glen Alden Corporation, 
Dir. of Mktg. 

Nestle Company, Gen. Mgr. 
Chocolate Mktg. Div. 


_General Foods Corp., Dir. 


New Products 


-Radio Corp. of America, 


V.P., Marketing 


State Farm Insurance Cos. 


Dir. of Adv. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Asst. Adv. Dir. 
Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Television Productions, 
Inc., President 


_United Air Lines, 


Media Advertising Mgr. 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Tussy Div., Adv. Mgr. 

International Resistance 
Company, President 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co.. Mkt. Resch. Mgr. 


_.McCall’s, Publisher 
_WDSU Broadcasting Corp- 


Modern Broadcasting 
Co., V.P., Dir. 
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IRE members annually spend over 


UOOIU0 


to read their magazine...Proceedings of the IRE! 
You reach these 57,334 (ABC) Radio-Electronics Engineers for 


A penny a page per reader! 


& 


Ta alltel. leleldie|. tah. 


Buying a page in PROCEEDINGS is like being personally 
introduced to thousands of radio-electronics engineers in 
America’s top companies who are at the buying-management 
vel. They not only read PROCEEDINGS every month—they 
digest it! This fact was brought out in a recent survey of 
business papers in the electronics industry by John T. Fosdick 
kssociates. It reported that 91% of working radio-engineers 
rgularly read PROCEEDINGS...and consider it to be the 
mst valuable in their jobs for research and development 
wd technica! information. 

PROCEEDINGS is proud of that record! And it has made it 
acardinal principle since its founding in 1913 to make each 
ssue the printed record of progress in radio-electronics to 
tate. How successful this plan has been can be verified by 
te fact that the Institute of Radio Engineers has grown in 
umbers and prestige until today it ranks as the largest and 
mst successful engineering society in America. 

What this means to advertisers is SELECT AUDIENCE. No 
titor miss in PROCEEDINGS. Instead, a pure circulation of 
lp radio-electronics engineers. Anybody outside the field 
culdn’t get beyond the first page it’s that technical. But, 
men in radio-electronics find PROCEEDINGS to be written 
Man informative, interesting style that causes them to look 
won it as the Bible of their profession. With a captive 
audience such as this, you can’t miss your advertising in 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Yet...THE BEST COSTS LESS! Yes, PROCEEDINGS of 
the IRE remains one of the few services in America that can 
te purchased today at a more economical rate, per reader, 
than 10 years ago. Rates are pegged at a penny per page per 
mader, or $10 per page per thousand! You can easily see that 
wrrtising in PROCEEDINGS is still a bargain... despite its 
many virtues. 


MRA SHARE IN THE PRESENT, AND A STAKE IN THE FUTURE, MAKE YOUR PRODUCT NEWS IN 
Proceedings of the IRE 
The Institute of Radio Engineers 


November 1959 


And... PROCEEDINGS GIVES ADVERTISERS A BONUS OF 
13,976 STUDENTS who will be the leaders and buyers in 
tomorrow's giant radio-electronics industry. All in all, 
PROCEEDINGS cost less, reaches more radio-electronics 
engineers in total number and at the buying-management 
level! Try it—and see. 


BONUS VALUES OF IRE’S 3-POINT PACKAGE 


ANNUAL IRE DIRECTORY gives you firm 
basic, hard-working, resultful reference ad- 
vertising. It goes out to 62,500 of your 
prospective buyers—56,500 engineers, 

4,000 major electronics plants, and 2,000 

electronic distributors, jobbers and manu- 

facturer's representatives. What better way 

to give your firm year ‘round attention for 

best sales results! Your customers know 

where to find you because the DIRECTORY 

follows through with the phone numbers of ; 

3,200 equipment suppliers. Create the perfect selling atmos- 
phere for your product in the IRE DIRECTORY which, thanks 
to its high-speed punch card system, classifies new products 
as soon as they are developed. 

YEARLY RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW draws over 60,000 
prospects to the Coliseum in New York to view “what's new” 
in radio-electronics. With a booth at this show, you can meet 
these potential customers and display your products to their 
best advantage. It takes all 4 floors of the Coliseum to show 
the wares of 950 exhibitors—80% of the productive capacity 
of the radio-electronics industry. Each year this show is a 
sell-out...a tribute to the enthusiastic response that such 
an opportunity to meet with the thinkers, planners and doers 


in radio-electronics creates. —fe THe 
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ow to sign up 
retailers by the millions! 


It is a powerful incentive for retailers 
to stock, display prominently, and 
push your brand of merchandise when 
you launch a strong advertising cam- 
paign that is built around FIRST 3 
MARKETS GROUP in the rich In- 
dustrial North and East. 
Competition for dealer shelf- 
space as well as for the consumer’s 
attention to an advertising message 
is understandably keenest in the three 


largest and most profitable markets 
of the area— New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. In these three far- 
above-average markets which account 
for 19% of total U.S. Effective Buy- 
ing Income, the family coverage of 
General Magazines, Syndicated Sun- 
day Supplements, Radio and TV thins 
out. As the dominant advertising me- 
dium in the three leading markets, 
there is no substitute for FIRST 3 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


MARKETS’ solid 55% COVERAGE 
of all families. 

In addition, First 3’s “Sunday 
Punch” circulation of more than as 
million reaches over half the familie 
in 1,195 cities and towns, which pr 
duce 27% of total U.S. Retail Sale. 

To make your advertising 
more where more is sold...it’s FIRS! 
3 FIRST. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribume Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 
Hew Yous 17,1... Rows Bailing, 220 Cast 42nd Street, MUrvay Hill 7.4894 - Cumcage 11, l., Iibene Tower, SUperier 7-0043 » Sam Francisco 4, Calif., 18S Montgomery Strost, GArfnld 1-7946 + Los AmaELes 5, Coli, 2468 Nishi Beste, oat? 
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Advertising Cost Index 


Ad Rate Changes: 


September 1958 to September 1959 


100 $104.10 


90 120 
Business Publications 


lorepeat an average business pub- 
ication advertising campaign of 
September 1958 in September 1959, 
ihe advertiser must allow $104.10 
lor every $100 spent for space a 
year ago. Circulation rose 2.6 per 
cent and cost-per-thousand in- 
ceased 1.4 per cent. 


Reported by Harry J. Johnson 


100 $105.24 


80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


For every $100 invested in space in 
a typical consumer magazine adver- 
tising campaign in September 1958, 
the advertiser must add $5.24 to 
duplicate this schedule in September 
1959. Circulation went up 1.75 per 
cent while cost-per-thousand rose 
3.4 per cent. 


100 $100.84 


80 


Spot Radio 


In September 1959 the typical na- 
tional spot radio campaign cost the 
advertiser $100.84, for time, com- 
pared to $100 for the identical 
schedule in September 1958. A 
year ago in September 1958 spot 
radio national rates were 3 per cent 
above the September 1957 rates. 


120 80 


100 $102.99 


80 120 
Daily Newspapers 
On the average, national display 
rates of daily newspapers increased 
approximately 3 per cent between 
September 1958 and September 
1959. At the same time cost-per- 
million circulation rose 2.4 per cent, 


while total circulation went up less 
than 1 per cent—only 0.6 per cent. 


$113.23 


120 


Spot Television 


The advertiser's $100 allocation for 
national spot television time in Sep- 
tember 1958 increased to $113.23 
by September 1959. This 13 per 
cent rise in national spot television 
rates compares with an increase of 
only 3.5 per cent between Septem- 
ber 1957 and September 1958. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for September 1 958 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


tope, November 1959 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


Business Publications 

In September 1959 business publications space rates were 
19 per cent higher than during 1956. Business publica- 
tion circulation was 11.5 per cent above the 1956 base, 
and cost-per-thousand circulation was 6.6 per cent higher. 


Consumer Magazines 

Page rates in a typical consumer magazine advertising 
campaign were 23 per cent higher in September 1959 than 
during the 1956 base period. Both circulation and cost- 
per-thousand circulation were above the 1956 levels—11 
and 12 per cent, respectively. 


Daily Newspapers 
For the four months June through September, national 
advertising display rates of daily newspapers were 13 per 


cent above the comparable rates in 1956. Circulation had 


cent and cost-per-million circulation was ll 
ve the 1956 base figures. 


risen 1.6 
per cent 
Spot Radio 
To duplicate a national spot radio advertising campaign 
of 1956 in September 1959 the advertiser’s cost for time 
had increased 3 per cent. The September 1958 rates, 
comparison, were 2 per cent above the 1956 average, 
two years ago they were 1 per cent below the base. 


Spot Television 

During the first nine months of 1959 television na 
tional rates have gone up 9 cent. ing the same 
time period in 1958, they hed inctoaned only 2 per cent. 
In September 1959 spot television national rates were 34 
per cent above the 1956 rates. 
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You'll reach 97.3% of 
all households in 


(ANADA’S }5"4 LARGEST MARKET 


through the pages 
of the 


HAMILTON SPECTATOR 


“Metro Hamilton boasts the fourth highest 
per-household income in Canada 
with a retail sales figure of $318,079,000. 

_ THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR is the only medium 
that completely covers this lucrative market, 
made up of 353,200 people. A compelling reason 

"why you should always consider 

> THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR an “‘A” list paper. 

_ WANT MORE FACTS? 

~ WRITE FOR YOUR HAMILTON MARKET BOOKLET. 


au. 

a: UNITED STATES 

Te Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) 
York, it, Ci 


Whe Hamilton Spectator 


ONE OF THE EIGHT SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS IN CANADA 


vember 1959 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


SEPTEMBER AND FIRST NINE MONTHS 1959-1958 


SEPTEMBER FIRST NINE MONTHS 

1959 vs. 1958 1959 vs. 1958 
% % of % % of 
Gain or Loss Total Gain or Loss Total 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages 


Baking Products ....... 


Beverages ............. 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 





Condiments 

Dairy Products ....................-.- 
Disinfectants and Exterminators 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers 
Meats, Fish and Poultry 


Housing Equipment and Supplies. 
Industrial .......... 

Insurance 

Medical .. 

Publications .... 

Public Utilities 

Radio and Television 

Tobacco 

Toilet Requisites 


Antiseptics 


Perfumes and Cosmetics 

Toilet Soaps 
Transportation 

Airways 


Bus Lines .. 


AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines and Oils . . . —97 
Passenger Cars—New +28.7 
Tires and Tubes . 1.1 +2.9 
Trucks and Tractors 0.8 —20.9 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE... {10.2 100.0 +41 100.0 


Prepared exclusively for Mepia/score by Media Records, Inc. 
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The Globe go ’round 
in Boston 


If your product looks better in color, it’ll look best in The 
Boston Globe. Full ROP color plus experience is a combina- 
tion hard to beat. But then so is The Boston Globe, morning 
and evening. Only The Globe delivers a fresh batch of 
Teaders twice a day. The morning and evening editions are 
substantially the same, so there’s little or no self-duplication. 
Its high circulation is based on solid readership, not on 
contests. So... if you want to sell Boston; buy The Globe. 


November 1959 
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| pate the world at 7; 
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By i Morning 
( Evening 
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Before you buy any radio 


time in Charlotte 


Check these two reports 


(NSI Nov-Dec. 
.. + you'll discover why scores 
of national and regional adver- 
tisers have followed the trend 

to WIST! 


‘58 and Apr-May '59) 


Seeing is believing. Take 
a look — see for yourself! 
Your PGW Colonel will be 
gled to show you copies 


they'll tell youwhy... 


is the 


best 
radio iv 


in Charlotte 


A BROADCASTING COMPANY Of THE SOUTH STATION 





NO 1960 SCHEDULE 


IN THE BIG, GROWING 
i SORES OE, BI 


CHURCH MARKET 


té 


MOODY MONTHLY 


Speaking of unduplicated coverage* 


If your advertising was running currently in 
Christian Herald, Presbyterian Life, Together 
and Your Church—with a bi d circul 

of over 244 million . . . 


YOUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE 
WOULD STILL BE MISSING 84.2% 
OF M/M’s 100,000 CIRCULATION 


Moody Monthly is 


the largest and most 
influential medium 
in the conservative 
Protestant field. 

—and M/M has less than 31% duplication with 
the combined circulations of the other two lead- 
ing interdenominational magazines in the con- 
servative field... 18.1% with Christian Life, 
and only 12.4%, with Eternity. 

Moody Monthly goes into 100,000 homes and 
reaches key people who influence purchases 
in more than 60,000 conservative Protestant 
churches—and that’s why no schedule in this 
big church market is complete without M/M. 

*Figures based on an independent survey of 


religious magazines conducted by Broadman 
Press of Nashville, Tenn. 


MOODY MONTHLY 
820 North LaSalle Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 
LAWRENCE ZELTNER, Advertising Manager 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS. 


August 28-September 3—Top Five Programs Daily: 


Show 


1 What's My Line.. 


2 Alfred Hitchcock . 


3 Ed Sullivan ....... 
4 Loretta Young 
5 Chevy Show . 


1 Desilu Playhouse .. 
>, & ae 
3 Peter Gunn .. 


4 Father Knows Best.. 
5 Goodyear Theatre . 


1 Rifleman ...... 


2 Andy Williams ....... 


3 Sugarfoot ........... 
4 Wyatt Earp 
5 To Tell the Truth.. 


b Wee Bret wn. .icc ee 
. ae 


2 I’ve Got a Secret... 
3 Price is Right....... 
4 Circle Theatre .. 

5 The Millionaire .... 


Zane Grey Theatre... 
2 Real McCoys .......... 


eee 


1 

2 

3 Playhouse 90 ........ 
4 

5 Best of Groucho 


1 Cavalcade of Sports............ 
2 77 Sunset Strip ....... 


3 Disney Presents - 
4 M Squad 
5 Rawhide 


1 Gunsmoke .......... 


2 Have Gun, Will Travel... 


3 Markham 


: Lawrence Welk .................... 
5 Wanted Dead or Alive 


Rating Network 


SUNDAY 


. 24.6% 
. 24.4 


_. 23.3 
212 


20.1 
MONDAY 


. 23.0% 
my S 
. Seb 


25 


_. 193 


. 24.1% 


- S10 
an ee 
. 
. 18.2 


_. 196 


TUESDAY 


ABC 
CBS 
ABC 
ABC 
CBS 


20.4 
20.1 
19.7 
18.6 


WEDNESDAY 

27.1% NBC 
CBS 
NBC 
CBS 
CBS 


21.4 
20.4 


THURSDAY 
23.1% CBS 
ABC 
CBS 
ABC 
NBC 


FRIDAY 
29.1% 


. 21.8 


_. 213 


. 26.8% 


20.7 
18.8 


SATURDAY 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 
CBS 


Sponsor 


Sunbeam 
Bristol-Myers 
Lincoln-Mereuy 
Procter & Gam 
Chevrolet 


Westinghouse 
Brown & Wil 
Bristol-Myers 
Lever Brothers 


Goodyear 


Ralston Puring 
Kellogg 
American Chick 
Procter & Gambk 
Carter Products 


Ford 

R. J. Reynolds 
Lever Brothers 
Armstrong Cork 
Colgate-Palmolire 


S. C. Johnson 
Procter & Gamble 
R. J. Reynolds 
A. C. Sparkplug 
Toni 


Gillette 
American Chicle 
Hudson Paper 
General Electrie 
Lever Brothers, 
Pharmaceuticals 





Remington Rand 
Whitehall 
Schlitz 

Dodge 

Brown & Williams 


*Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time pent 


in market creas covered. 
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How to build better schools 
with corrugated boxes 







to get contacts in depth. Adver- 
tising Council committee mem- 
bers themselves are business 
executives and we accrue some 
benefits from that’’. 


Using boxes to build better 
ghools was a new challenge 
for Stone Container Corp. The 
dallenge had come from the 
Advertising Council. Stone’s 
iouse i answer was a “package deal”. 


































You, too, can benefit 





What was done ? 















You help your company earn a 
better business climate by ty- 
ing in with the Advertising 
Council. The Council offers free 
advertising materials for com- 
pany publications, reproduction 
proofs of advertisements or 
“drop-ins’’, mats for newspaper 
advertisements, posters for bul- 
letin boards, etc. 







Stone Container knew the aver- 
agecarton was seen by hundreds 
of people as it traveled toward 
the market place. If each of the 
hundreds of thousands of car- 
tons they produced carried an 
Advertising Council message— 
the fight for better schools, or 
for fewer accidents and forest 
fires, would indeed be aided by 
a “package deal”’. 


Stone prepared printing plates — 
covering each of these Council 
campaigns: 


























Do what you can to get your 
company to use these materials. 
Or maybe you, like Stone Con- 
tainer, can come up with a com- 
pletely new way to help. Find 
out how you can tie in by send- 







olds 
hers 


Imolive 


















TION - . 
3 to Higher Education ing the coupon below, or calling 
Better se ir the Advertising Council branch 





office nearest you. Branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C. 


Forest Fire Prevention 
Keep America Beautiful 
Religion in American Life 
Stop Accidents 

United Fund Campaigns 
U.S. Savings Bonds 













Materials—reproduction proofs, 
posters, radio and TV spots— 































hice —§ They offered to print, free of j§g.§ [MM 2 200000000 
er charge, the campaign’s message 
trie @ om cartons ordered by any of Sol, Wik Ghee Yak 
eo their clients. Thus, the client Please tell me how | can = 
becomes a contributor to public tie in with Council cam- 
service, too. paigns—and earn a better 





business climate. 
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Company benefits 


Two letters describing this pro- 
fam were sent to advertising 
and management executives in 
many Companies. This provides, 
«cording to Norman H. Stone, 
President, a “good opportunity 


» November 1959 
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intensive coverage by 
the Telegram-Gazette 
158,215 Daily** — 102,957 Sunday** 


+€.B.1. — Sales Management Survey of Buying Power May 1959 
*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power May 1959 


**Member r18C) Audit December 31, 1958 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE jae 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS sanpeee 


" nenen® ] 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


| OWNERS OF RADIG STATION WIAG aNt 











LITTLE ROCK 


The Facts Stated Simply: 


We feel the Arkansas Gazette is fully justified in asking that you 
and your associates study, discuss and consider carefully the placing 
of National Advertising schedules in Little Rock. We niake a further 
suggestion that this is one of the times in this country when some of 
the normal yardsticks applied bear very deep examination. 


The Arkansas Gazette is one of the outstanding newspapers of the 


country and the South from a publication standpoint, maintaining 
substantial leadership in news and editorial content. 


The Arkansas Gazette is not only maintaining advertising leadership, 
but does so in nearly all the important major areas—see Media Records. 


Because the Little Rock problem is so readily recognizable as having 
no modern-day parallel, we sincerely suggest and urge you and your 
associates to continue to place yeur national advertising schedules in 
the Arkansas Gazette. 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 











PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Television Bureau of Advertis 
ing contributed to preparation of, 
section of “Survey of Christmas Ides 
1959,” describing how to “peg 
everyone in your trading area y, 
TV.” Complete 250-page volume, pub 
lished by Sales Promotions, [pe 
($25) includes hundreds of Chriy. 
mas promotional ideas and _poin 
out that department stores handle § 
per cent of annual sales volume dy. 
ing November and December, Seyep. 
page TV section covers reasons why 
retailers are most responsive to TV 
suggestions during the Christm 
season, suggests paths to maximum 
TV effectiveness, and lists firms sy 
plying syndicated commercials and 
fashion films. 


Playboy and WBKB, Chicago, 
are joining forces to put the magazine 
in the television business. 
will own and produce “Playboy's 
Penthouse,” a weekly TV extension 
of its sophisticated male-appeal for- 
mat, set in a bachelor apartment, 
decorated with girls, and hosted by 
Editor-Publisher Hugh Hefner. Mr. 
Hefner will discuss life and the arts 
with top names in literature and com- 
edy and introduce jazz played by such 
masters as Armstrong and Brubeck 
WBKB retains exclusive rights to the 
show’s syndication in markets served 
by ABC-operated stations. 


U.S. Steel. “Operation Snowflake” 
will roll again, for the sixth consecv- 
tive year, starting November 16. Net 
work television, magazines, and news 
papers will be used by the steel com 
pany to cover the U.S. with the a 
nual promotion of major appliances 
as Christmas gifts. Direct mail and 
business publications will promote 
distributor cooperation, and point of 
purchase material will be available te 
retailers at nominal prices. There wil 
be tie-in promotions by appliance 
manufacturers, utilities, and their & 
sociations, as well as the Bureau o 
Advertising’s “Total Selling” appli 
ance campaign. In addition, local 
newspapers and radio and TV outlets 
will receive mats, publicity items, and 
suggested commercial formats to 
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fem sell advertising to appliance 
jalers, department stores, utilities, 
ai even banks, at the hometown 


inel. 


Kount Executive Panel 
Warns Media Planners 


Vedia planners must broaden their 
horizons tremendously if they are to 
gntribute their share to modern dis- 
bution, and if they expect to be 
méerstood by the new school of man- 
gement, trained in total marketing 
ieory. These managers are inherit- 
ing control of our corporations today, 
ad expect advertising, only one of 
elements in the marketing mix, 
p produce its share of profits. 

This was the message brought to 
te New York Advertising Media 
Planners by a panel of account execu- 
lies exposed to the big picture of 
distribution at the Harvard Business 
School last summer. 

Here, they learned that profitable 
littibution goes beyond weighing a 
TV spot schedule against what the 
ame dollars can buy in newspapers, 
weighing it against what they can 
bay in better servicing, more efficient 
dipping, new product design, or even 
door-to-door salesmen. 

What can the media planner do ta 
cantribute more effectively to the total 
nix? 

Right now, it was suggested, he 
am ask questions: Are the marketing 
bjectives in this campaign realistic? 
(an they be achieved in the allotted 
ime with the allotted dollars? Or 
wuld these same dollars be put to 
etter use outside of paid time and 
space ? 

Over the long term, media planners 
vere urged to develop a point of view, 
tixipline, independence, and “the 

e to discuss distribution of 
ihe product as well as you now dis- 
“uss distribution of advertising mes- 
ges. 

Only with the broad outlook sug- 
gated by these needs can the media 

meet the challenge to make 
the 60's “the decade in which media 

ing comes into its own.” 

Panelists were Ted Levenson, Ben- 
tn Bowles; Peter Nicholas, Charles 
¥. Hoyt Co.; Barry McCarthy, Bat- 
@, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and, 
by mail, Layng Martine, Young & 
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TV WILL WEATHER THE STORM 


QUESTION THAT ARISES IN THE MINDS of 

buyers of television is, “How will the quiz scandal 
affect our use of television as an advertising medium?” 
There has been some lament over the fact that so-called 
intellectuals with encyclopedic memories have been de- 
throned as public heroes, but a matter of more importance 
to us is whether the honesty and credibility of television 
will be substantially impaired, and whether, if this is so, 
the efficiency of the medium for advertisers will also be 
damaged. 

If media-image profiles mean anything, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that television has suffered a body 
blow. If the personality characteristics of a medium create 
a “climate of persuasion” that is helpful to the advertiser, 
then the climate of television has dropped several degrees. 

A survey in this area of media-image profiles has just 
been completed by the Richmond Times-Dispatch and News 
Leader. It is based upon personal interviews among 1,005 
persons. These persons were asked to rate newspapers, 
television, and radio on 48 personality characteristics, 
such as friendliness, honesty, tolerance, morality, and so 
on. The scoring of newspapers on morality was 71; radio, 
35; television, 18. On credibility, the score was news- 
papers, 75; radio, 33; television, 33. 

The present tumult should not be allowed to obscure the 
intrinsic merits of television, however. It is a medium with 
vast scope and unequalled intimacy. It is superb for the 
advertising of fast-turnover package items that may be 
purchased in supermarkets, such as cigarettes, beer, and 
toothpaste. It is without peer in its ability to demonstrate 
a product and its use. 
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Television will weather this storm. In the process, it will 
institute certain reforms. It is quite likely that the networks 
will assume much more strict supervision of programing, 
because, as has been demonstrated, they are ultimately 
responsible for it to the public. It would appear, however, 
that the action of Columbia Broadcasting System in can 
celling all shows in which money or prizes are given away 
to contestants is a bit precipitate. There is nothing intrn- 
sically dishonest about the quiz format, anymore tha 
there is anything intrinsically dishonest about the juy 
system in the United States merely because juries ate 
occasionally fixed. It is true that quiz programs which give 
away money offer more opportunities for corruption than 
do other types of shows, but this is not a necessary conse- 
quence, especially if the shows are well policed. The quiz 
type of entertainment is an old American custom. One cat 
remember what a craze it had in the middle Twenties, and 
the big sales of the book of quizzes, “Ask Me Another.” 

It is possible, however, that the television industry, even 
while it institutes its reforms, should begin to assess what 
damage has been done to it as an advertising medium 
How has its personality image been affected in respect 
the qualities of honesty and morality? The Television 
Bureau of Advertising has just completed an excellest 
survey of the television audience, showing the number of 
people reached, who they are, when they are best reached. 
where they are, and how often an advertiser reaches them. 
But it is also important to gauge some of the more quali 
tative factors, such as what is now the attitude of viewers 
toward television as an advertising medium. . 
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MCLUSIVE MARKET REPORT: 


New SMSA and SRDS Metro Areas 
Revealed in Special Study 


© 6 new and 20 amended areas namea by Bureau of the Budget. 


@© SRDS adds 23 additional counties. 


© 6 regional maps of United States show new market 
designations, also the top 300 retail trade counties. 


by Dr. H. P. Alspaugh, Mepia/score Marketing Consultant 


CONOMIC FORECASTS for the 1960's indicate a 

favorable economic climate for business, rapidly ex- 
ynding markets, growth in population, shifts in relative 
importance of markets, keen competition, and the need 
for more effective measures of marketing efforts. Labor 
productivity, productive efficiency, and the levels of eco- 
nomic production have received major attention during 
the past decade by Government personnel, business men, 
ad labor leaders. 

In a less conspicuous manner, marketers, advertisers, 
yencies, trade associations, and many research founda- 
tions have shown great interest in developing new meas- 
wes or refining old measures. 

Measures of the results from advertising campaigns, or 
the development of statistics to show the relative produc- 
tion of different classes of media, are popular subjects in 
wency circles. Perhaps one of the most fundamental pre- 
iequisites to progress in developing useful marketing data 
lor the years ahead relates to an acceptable or what might 
betermed an all-purpose statistical unit. 

There have been many attempts to set up an ideal 
“market unit” which would serve all purposes. Retail 
trade areas, wholesale trade areas, key markets, retail 
ttade zones, and city zones may be mentioned as a few 
amples of limited-purpose market units. Then in 1947, 
the Federal Committee on Standard Metropolitan Areas 
was organized, and began to develop Federal data series 
m Standard Metropolitan Areas by 1949. During the past 
deeade, some few changes and refinements were made in 
SMA designation and definition. However, today agency 
men, advertisers, and marketers often ask: 

Have SMA’s outlived their usefulness? 

Do we need new SMA criteria? 

Are marketing decisions satisfactory when based on 
SMA data? 

On June 8, 1959, the Bureau of the Budget announced 
tandard definitions for 30 Standard Metropolitan Areas 
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that had been under review. The new definitions provided 
for six new areas, 20 amended areas, and named four 
areas where no changes would be made at this time. 
Potential future changes may be forthcoming as soon as 
preliminary tabulations are completed from the 1960 
census of population schedules. Finally, the Bureau indi- 
cated that “areas” henceforth will be identified as “Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas.” The abbreviation 
SMSA will be used in the balance of the discussion. 

One month prior, on May 8, 1959, definition reviews 
were released for 149 Metro areas. Two new areas were 
established, seven amended definitions were announced, 
and 140 areas remained unchanged. Prior releases by the 
Bureau in March 1958 announced changes in criteria, and 
in December 1958, specified six new areas and eight 
amended definitions. Thus, during the past several years, 
14 new areas have been named, and definitions amended 
for 35 of the SMSA. Currently there are 189 areas with 
official Bureau definitions in Continental United States. 

It is quite obvious that the Bureau has been busy 
answering inquiries, processing suggestions and com- 
plaints, and attempting to improve Federal statistical units 
for the forthcoming 1960 census of population. Also the 
Bureau, on the basis of requests from Government agen- 
cies and non-Governmental users of statistics, has at- 
tempted to develop satisfactory methods for dealing with 
accentuated suburban trends. The new designation 
“SMSA” indicates that the Bureau is establishing statis- 
tical units rather than defining size, scope, or influence of 
a market. This precautionary measure of injecting the 
word “Statistical” in the title will not, in my opinion, 
eliminate the conventional “market connotation” by users 
of Federal statistics. 

Perhaps the most prevalent question raised by media 
buyers, media researchers, advertisers, and sales analysts 
would be, “Are the new criteria, definitions, and designa- 
tions adequate to describe current economic concentra- 
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tions of people, jobs, purchasing power, and consumer 


buying? 


Relative Importance of SMSA 

Currently (as of Jan. 1, 1959) 317 Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area counties account for $134,322,000,000 of the 
$200,253,000,000 U. S. total retail trade, or 67.1 per cent 
of the U. S. total. This means that the new additions, 
expansions, and deletions in designations and definitions 
add about 2.1 per cent of the U. S. total. However, the top 
300 counties (by retail trade) account for approximately 
$140,000,000,000 or 70 per cent of the U. S. total. Even 
though the percentage variation 67.1 per cent (SMSA) 
versus 70 per cent for the top 300 counties is relatively 
small, it still means important concentrations of retail 
trade are not labeled SMSA in the new Metro definitions. 

Putting it another way, adherence to the SMSA data 
concept overlooks $6 billion of retail trade in areas where 
there is a high degree of economic concentration. Trends 
toward densely populated areas, suburban shopping cen- 
ters, and the absence of a single big city explain why 
many important counties do not qualify as SMSA coun- 
ties in retail trade. Those counties designated as “non- 
SMSA counties” but included in the “top 300 counties” (in 
retail trade) warrant special attention in terms of media 
coverage, distribution, and analysis of sales volume. Total 
retail trade by counties in this group ranges from $106 
million to $400 million. Yet, there are many SMSA coun- 
ties which fall far below the $106 million level. 


Summary 

A composite map of U. S. would show 65 counties 
which have retail trade in excess of $106 million (rank in 
the top 300 counties in retail trade), but do not qualify 
for Metro status. By estimating current population, SRDS 
has labeled 23 of these 65 counties as additional standard 


ADDITIONAL SRDS COUNTIES 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA 
Top 300 Counties based on Total Retail Trade 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Cass. N. D. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Calcasieu, La. 


Cameron, Tex. 
Ector, Tex. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Chemung, N. Y. 
Dutchess, N. Y. 
Lawrence, Pa. 
Lycoming, Pa. 
Orange, N. Y. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Broward, Fla. 
Polk, Fla. 
Volusia, Fla. 


MOUNTAIN 
Clark, Nev. 

El Paso, Colo. 
Washoe, Nev. 


BAST NORTH CENTRAL Yellowstone, Mont. 


Calhoun, Mich. 
Outagamie, Wis. 
Richland, O. 
Winnebago, Wis. 


PACIFIC 

Lane, Ore. 
Marion, Ore. 
Yakima, Wash. 


metropolitan statistical areas. It seems certain that a sub- 
stantial number of these counties will qualify for official 
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Bureau designations after the 1960 census tabulation 
have been completed. 

Regardless of current or future SMSA status, these 65 
counties warrant careful attention in terms of media» 
search, media analysis, and sales control. Special attentig, 
to sales manpower, distribution, and adequate advertising 
expenditures should produce sales results in greater pro. 
portion than the relative time and effort involved. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SMSA REFINEMENTS 


In reality, currently two criteria factors—population 
and place of work—are the major determinates for SMS\ 
status. Other indexes suggested for consideration may be 
mentioned as: 

Level of Retail Sales. 

Payroll Levels and Employment. 

Industry Production Volume (value added). 

Population Density (average). 

The problem of combining data for two or more SMS4 
which are closely related warrants attention. If such com. 
binations are to be made, it is important that specific 
criteria or conditions be established to control requests 
for combinations. Otherwise, combinations will be re. 
quested solely for the purpose of “bigness” or “to get 
ahead of the other area.” 

In view of the fact that many segments of the economy 
have become interested in SMSA data, caution should 
prevail when changing or developing new criteria without 
attempting to consider all points of view that should he 
reviewed or discussed. Leaders or spokesmen for the te 


spective interests have emphasized the importance of 
avoiding changes that will: 
1. Distort or minimize the value of the historical 


series. 
Destroy or eliminate valuable data because of the 
workings of “the disclosure rule.” 
Increase the number of units beyond the manage- 
able number. Duplication of data available at the 
county or city levels will add limited usefulness, but 
materially increase costs of collecting, tabulating, 
and publishing. 
Reduce comparability of geographic areas. 
Reduce the flexibility and thereby minimize con- 
parisons with data from other sources, such a 
internal company or other private sources. 
Set up criteria which cannot be readily verified. 
Lack coordination with data from state units of 
state sources. 
Interested individuals and groups should submit their 
points of view to: Chairman, Federal Committee om 
SMSA, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


Regional maps and discussions follow. 





Reprints of this article are available at $1 a copy. Non- 
subscribers engaged in media-buying with advertising 
agencies and advertising companies may obtain a copy 
FREE by subscribing to Mevia/score. Simply note your 
request on the handy subscription order card bound into 
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meets the SMSA requirements. 

In the Middle Atlantic States there are 19 counties 
which have retail trade in excess of $106 million and do 
not have SMSA status. Heavy concentrations of popula- 
tion in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and the 


absence of single large cities make these 19 counties 
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4 Torrington and New London, Connecticut. Because of 
\TS he number of cities in New London County (Norwich, 
Yew London and Groton), there is a high density of Metro Areas. 
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$106 million. but are not included in the Metro list. Thee 
are some important cities in these counties, but because 
political corporate boundaries, Metro qualifications », 
not satisfied. 


South Atlantic States (Map No. 2) 

Seven counties (Spartanburg, South Carolina; Sussex, 
Delaware; Broward, Brevard, Polk and Volusia, Florida, 
and Cabell, West Virginia) have retail trade in excess of 


MAP NO. 2—SOUTH ATLANTIC AND EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
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East South Central States (Map No. 2) 

Only one county, Sullivan, Tennessee, shows retail 
volume in excess of $106 million, but is not named as a 
SMSA county. The often-referred-to “Quin” cities repre- 
sent a concentration of people and retail volume, but no 
one city meets the SMSA requirements. 
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st. Thee Byap NO. 3—EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 





lat North Central States (Map No. 3) 
There are fourteen counties in the East North Central 


‘ats which are non-Metro. Each produces in excess of 
06 million retail trade. Many of these counties are fringe 
us of larger Metro centers, such as, Berrien, Michigan 


South Bend. Indiana): Rock, Wisconsin (Rockford, 
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Illinois) ; and St. Clair, Michigan (Detroit, Michigan), 
but do not qualify for SMSA status. Another group of 
these counties (for example, Kankakee, Illinois; Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, and Vermilion, Illinois) have cities that just 
fall short of the requirements on a population basis. 


(Continued on next page) 
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MAP NO. 4—WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


West North Central States (Map No. 4) 


The West North Central States show only two counties 
with retail trade volume of more than $106 million that 
do not have SMSA status. Jasper, Missouri, and Cass, 
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North Dakota, have cities (Joplin, Missouri, and Farge. 
North Dakota) which are just short of the minimum fet 
Metro status. Otherwise the Metro designations in this 
region identify concentrations of people and consumer 
buying. 
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fest South Central States (Map No. 5 ) Louisiana, represent important concentrations of both 
Four counties show retail volume in excess of $106 people and retail sales. Any or all of these counties and 
silion but are not included in the SMSA counties. the respective major cities may well show adequate quali- 
idalgo, Ector, and Cameron, Texas, and Calcasieu, fications for SMSA designation after the 1960 census. 
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Standard Metro Statistical Area Counties 


NEW STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 


(As defined by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C., since November, 1958) 
Anderson, Ind. Top 300 Counties in Retail Sales Volume 
Bakersfield, Calif. " 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 
Lewiston-Auburn, Me. 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass. 
Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Ind. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 


Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N. J. Pacific States (Map No. 6) 
Steubenville-Weirton, O.-W. Va. 


SRDS Additional Metro Statistical Area Counties 


Mountain States (Map No. 6 — Next Page ) 

Five counties in the Mountain States, Ada, Idaho; El 
Paso, Colorado; Clark and Washoe, Nevada, and Yellow- 
stone, Montana, are high in retail sales, but lack adequate 
concentration of city population to qualify as an‘SMSA. 


Nine counties in the Pacific Coast States, Stanislaus. 
“a Monterey, Sonoma, Tulare, Ventura and Humboldt, Cali- 
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fornia 
ton show both high levels of retail trade (excess of $106 are a substantial number of cities in these co 
million) and concentrations of people, yet have not been none quite large enough to qualify for SMSA g 


; Lane, Oregon, and Skagit and Yakima, Washing- named SMSA counties. In California in partiey 


MAP NO. 6—MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES 
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OOO...GOING ON 7 


o 


5,000 


this year, one woman’s magazine will achieve a circulation of over 6,000,000... 
ladies’ Home Journal. In the not-too-distant future, one woman’s magazine will be 
ihe first to reach 7.000.000. The exact date can’t be forecast, but the name of the 
lagazine can... Ladies’ Home Journal... because more than ever before. the Journal 


Sthe magazine the most women want the most. 
LADIES’ 
HOME 








Advertisement prepored by Kenyon & Eck . 


sk 


The New Yorker Magazine . . . has built a positive personality for its Trust Department 


“The Chase Manhattan’s Nest Egg campaign has run for three years in 


. .. has brought in business from The New Yorker’s exceptionally desirable audience.” 


om W soo Executive Vice President, Trust Department, 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 











